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A  Landscape  Architect 
Looks  at  Montevideo’ 

MALCOLM  KIRKPATRICK 
Resident  Landscape  Architect,  National  Capital  Parks 


Originally  situated  on  a  peninsula  of 
granitic  rock  whose  projection  into  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  in  part  forms  its  harbor,  Mon¬ 
tevideo  has  grown  east  along  the  coast  and 
inland  to  the  north  and  northeast  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  half  million  inhabitants. 

Its  spendid  beaches,  and  recreational 
developments  in  conjunction  with  these, 
form  the  backbone  of  a  sound  scheme  for 
park  and  other  public  improvements. 
These  beaches  are  probably  the  city’s  most 
significant  physical  feature. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  developments  in  the  park  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Uruguayan  capital.  Product  of 

*  Part  of  a  report  to  the  Branch  oj  Plans  and  Designs, 
Xational  Park  Service,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  by  Malcolm  Kirkpatrick,  Resident  Landscape 
Architect,  Xational  Capital  Parks.  The  observations 
in  this  report  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President, 
whose  interest  in  South  American  parks  and  cities  was 
stimulated  by  his  visit  to  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay 
at  the  time  of  the  Inter-American  Confererue  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  in  December  7936.  Sections  on 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  appeared  in  the  .April 
and  .May  issues  of  the  Bulletin. — Editor. 


an  enlightened,  progressive  approach  to 
the  problems  of  park  design,  this  work,  if 
continued,  should  give  Montevideo  one  of 
the  best-planned  park  systems  in  South 
America.  Some  of  the  design  detail  did 
not  appeal  to  the  writer,  but  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  designers  understood  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  problem. 

Of  considerable  professional  interest  are 
the  underlying  reasons  for  this  progressive 
park  program.  The  National  University, 
situated  in  Montevideo,  includes  a  College 
of  Architecture  in  which  there  is  available 
excellent  training  in  architecture,  land¬ 
scape  architecture  and  city  planning. 
The  wTiter  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  university,  and  of  seeing  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  student  work  devoted  to  problems 
of  park  design.  This  work  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  wide  variety  of  quick  sketch 
problems — an  excellent  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  student’s  design  technique.  Partic¬ 
ularly  interesting  was  a  full-semester  prob- 
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Courtwy  of  the  author 


MAP  OF  PART  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 


The  capital  of  Uruguay  has  a  favored  situation  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  A  projection  of  land  helps  form 
the  bay,  where  shipping  is  sheltered;  cast  from  the  port  there  is  a  succession  of  beaches. 


lem  done  in  collaboration  by  the  students 
in  city  planning  and  landscape  architec¬ 
ture.  This  was  a  complete  analysis,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  plans,  charts  and  text,  of  an 
actual  problem  in  city  planning — that  of 
an  industrial  city  to  be  developed  in  the 
interior  in  conjunction  with  a  large  hydro¬ 
electric  power  project. 

Knowing  none  of  the  particulars  of  the 
requirements  of  the  problem,  or  of  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  site,  the  writer  is,  of  course, 
unable  to  comment  on  the  planning  mer¬ 
its  of  this  work,  but  the  technical  quality 
of  the  drawings  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
student  work  the  writer  has  ever  seen. 

Operating  under  an  efficient,  progressive 


municipal  administration,  the  Montevideo 
Park  Board  enjoys  the  services  of  one  of  the 
city’s  best  architects.  It  was  apparent  to 
me,  after  reviewing  plans  prepared  by  the 
design  staff  of  the  Park  Board,  that  much 
of  the  technical  personnel  is  being  drawn 
from  among  graduates  of  the  university. 
The  effects  of  their  training  are  evident  in 
their  work. 

Selected  for  discussion  in  this  section  of 
the  report  are:  The  Rambla  project,  the 
development  of  a  system  of  municipal  ho¬ 
tels,  and  the  Parque  Batlle  y  Ordonez. 
There  are  of  course  other  park  areas  in 
Montevideo,  including  several  small  plazas. 
Of  the  larger  parks,  El  Prado,  the  oldest 
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and  most  extensive,  is  best  known,  per¬ 
haps,  for  its  rose  garden.  This  garden 
and  the  one  in  Parque  Tres  de  Febrero, 
Buenos  Aires,  are  the  largest  and  finest  in 
South  America.  The  plazas  are  of  no 
particular  significance  as  examples  of 
small  urban  parks. 

The  photograph  used  as  frontispiece 
was  taken  from  the  Cerro,  across  the  bay 
from  the  main  portion  of  the  city.  This 
low  cone,  projecting  abov^e  the  level 
coastal  plain  of  Uruguay,  was  the  first 
distinctive  landmark  sighted  by  Magel¬ 
lan’s  ships  as  they  sailed  into  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  fortress  built  on  the  hill  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  colonial  period  has  been 
restored  to  its  original  condition  and  is  now- 
open  to  the  public  as  a  military  museum. 

The  Rambla 

The  Rambla,  now  under  construction, 
is  being  developed  as  a  connecting  drive- 


which  make  up  the  city’s  waterfront  along 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Since  Montevideo  is 
much  nearer  the  Atlantic  than  Buenos 
Aires,  the  coffee  color  of  the  upper  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  absent  and 
the  beaches  are  composed  of  clean,  white 
sand,  more  typical  of  ocean  frontage  than 
the  shore  at  the  Argentine  capital. 

Making  easily  and  pleasantly'  accessible 
the  finest  of  Montevideo’s  scenic  and  recre¬ 
ational  attributes,  the  Rambla  is  an  intelli¬ 
gently  planned  and  well  executed  im¬ 
provement.  The  development  includes  a 
broad  promenade  extending  back  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  seawall,  a  wide  drive¬ 
way',  and  a  park  strip  along  its  inner  side. 
This  strip  is  to  be  treated  variously  in 
accordance  with  its  size  and  location.  In 
part,  it  will  afford  a  buffer  against  unde¬ 
sirable  abutting  developments  and  will 
include  several  specialized  areas.  Much 
of  this  adjoining  park  land  at  the  western 


.ML’MCIP.AL  RESTAURANT,  PARQUE  RODO 

The  city  of  Montevideo  operates  this  attractive  restaurant  close  to  one  of  the  beaches.  Other  hotels 
were  built  and  are  run  by  the  municipality,  which  exercises  a  strict  supervision  of  all  charges.  Many 
foreigners,  especially  .Argentines,  go  to  Uruguay  for  the  summer  season. 


way  joining  the  long  series  of  beaches  end  of  the  drive  near  the  port  was  made 
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Courtfiliy  of  Juao  Carlos  Meodosa 


AIR  VIEW  OF  CARRASCO  AND  POCITOS  BEACHES 

A  short  bus  ride  from  the  center  of  Montevideo  brings  the  pleasure-seeker  to  one  of  the  many  beaches  of 
fine  white  sand,  .\bovc:  Hotel  Casino  at  Carrasco  Beach,  one  of  the  hotels  ofjcrated  by  the  municipality. 
Below:  Pocitos,  a  popular  resort  nearer  the  business  section  of  the  city.  The  Rambla,  as  the  shore  drive 
uniting  the  various  beaches  is  called,  is  an  intelligently  planned  and  well  executed  improvement. 

I 
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MUNICIPAL  SWIMMING  POOL,  POCITOS 

The  tile  platform  surrounding  the  pool  is  an  attractive  detail.  A  series  of  steps  rising  from  the  back  of 
the  pool  to  the  level  of  the  beach  provides  seating  for  sjjectators  during  swimming  meets,  and  at  other 
times  for  sun  bathers.  A  garden  will  Ije  planted  at  the  end  of  the  pool. 


available  by  the  demolition  of  a  series  of 
slums  and  waterfront  dives. 

Parque  Rodo 

Adjacent  to  the  Rambla  and  readily 
accessible  from  the  city  by  Bulevar  Gen¬ 
eral  Artigas,  Parque  Rodo  serves  as  a 
recreational  adjunct  to  Ramirez  Beach  and 
the  waterfront  drive. 

One  of  the  facilities  offered  in  the  park  is 
a  municipal  hotel,  representative  of  an 
interesting  aspect  of  the  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  develojjed  by  the  municipality.  This 
is  one  of  a  series  of  such  hotels.  Begun  to 
stop  the  exploitation  of  people  frequenting 
the  beach  resorts,  these  hotels  have  liecome 
deservedly  popular.  The  one  in  Parque 
Rodo  combines  with  its  pleasant  bar  and 
dining  room  attractive  outdoor  dining 
terraces  and  dance  floors.  Here  in  the 
pleasant  setting  of  the  park  and  close  to 
one  of  the  most  intensively  used  beaches. 


dining  and  dancing  may  be  enjoyed  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Miramar  Beach  and  Municipal  Hotel 

Most  recently  constructed,  this  largest  of 
the  municipal  hotels  is  situated  on  a  fine  strip 
of  beach  outside  the  city  proper.  Being  de¬ 
veloped  in  conj  unction  with  the  hotel  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  park  area,  containing  varied  recrea¬ 
tional  features  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
family  groups  resorting  to  this  beach.  The 
entire  development  is  intended  to  serve  the 
low  income  brackets  and  so  far  has  been  well 
patronized.  The  hotel  building  has  several 
distinctive  features;  one  is  the  huge  dining 
room  which  extends  across  the  entire  front 
facing  the  water,  and  another  is  the  large 
patio  for  outdoor  dining  and  dancing. 

Pocilos  Beach 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  fashionable 
of  the  municipal  beaches  is  that  at  Pocitos, 
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a  short  distance  outside  the  central  area  of 
the  city.  It  has  been  selected  by  the  writer 
as  presenting  the  clearest  example  of  this 
splendid  waterfront  development. 

A  large  hotel  once  located  entirely  on  the 
beach  between  the  drive  and  the  water's 
edge  has  been  demolished  so  that  the 
curving  expanse  of  sand  is  now  unbroken. 
.Adjacent  to  the  most  frequented  portion  of 
the  beach  a  waterfront  park  is  being  devel¬ 
oped.  The  principal  feature  of  this,  already 
completed,  is  a  large  swimming  pool,  the 
Piscina  Municipal.  Available  for  non-swim¬ 
mers  and  Ijeginners,  the  pool  is  designed 
as  well  for  swimming  and  diving  meets. 
.\djacent  to  the  pool  on  the  land  side  are 
several  sand  play  areas  for  the  use  of  small 
children.  Built  partially  below  the  level  of 
the  beach,  but  with  adequate  provisions  for 
ventilation  and  sunlight,  the  structure  hous¬ 


ing  the  locker  facilities  does  not  interrupt 
the  site  line  from  the  promenade  behind  it. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  completed,  plans 
call  for  a  garden  near  the  water’s  edge  at 
the  terminus  of  the  long  axis  of  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool. 

Parque  Battle  y  Ordonez 

One  of  the  most  recently  developed  of 
the  city’s  inland  parks,  this  large  area  con¬ 
tains  a  stadium  seating  90,000  and  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  clinic,  both  architecturally  in¬ 
teresting  structures.  The  popularity  of 
soccer  is  responsible  for  the  large  stadium, 
which  is  repeatedly  filled  to  capacity. 

The  hospital  is  by  far  the  biggest  build¬ 
ing  in  Montevideo  and  one  of  the  biggest 
the  writer  saw  in  South  America.  De¬ 
signed  in  the  contemporary  style,  it  is  a 
simple  yet  very  dignified  structure. 


“LA  CARRETA”,  BY  JOSE  BELLOM 

This  monument  to  the  Uruguayan  pioneers  stands  in  Parque  Battle  y  Ordonez,  Montevideo. 


Minimum  Wage  Legislation 
in  Latin  America 


EUGENE  D.  OWEN,  Ph.  D. 

Bureau  oj  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  oj  Labor 

[Part  I] 


Fourteen  Latin  American  Republics 
(Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela)  have  taken  some  legislative 
action  fixing  minimum  wages  in  one  or 
more  classes  of  employment,  authorizing 
or  setting  up  machinery  for  the  fixing  of 
minimum  wages,  or  authorizing  such 
action  in  their  constitutions  or  laws.  Rec- 
cognition  of  the  need  for  an  adequate  wage 
is  found  in  the  present  constitutions  of 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  The 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  women  for 
equal  work  is  found  in  the  legislation  of 
Bolivia  for  salaried  employees,  of  Brazil 
and  Mexico  for  wage-earning  employees, 
of  Cuba  for  both,  and  of  Peru  for  home 
workers. 

Certain  of  the  wages  fixed  or  authorized 
in  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  and  Peru  are  to  be 
in  force  not  to  exceed  1  year;  in  Mexico 
and  Uruguay  not  to  exceed  2  years;  in 
Brazil  not  over  3  years;  and  in  Argentina 
indefinitely;  but  most  of  the  legislation 
provides  for  revision  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  limit  if  conditions  warrant  such 
action.  Wage  commissions  are  authorized 
in  .\rgentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela;  other  government  bodies  are 
authorized  to  fix  minimum  wages  in  one 
or  more  employed  groups  in  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay.  Certain  wages  have 


been  established  by  direct  legislative  action 
in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

Wage  protection  is  afforded  agricultural 
workers  in  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  The 
minimum  wages  for  certain  port  workers 
in  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  have  been 
established  by  direct  legislation.  Mini¬ 
mum  wages  for  homew’ork  are  governed 
by  legislation  in  Argentina,  Cuba,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay.  As  to  government  em¬ 
ployees,  salaried  employees  in  Brazil,  wage¬ 
earning  employees  in  Uruguay  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  both  in  .Argentina,  Bolivia,  and 
Cuba  are  afforded  the  protection  of  speci¬ 
fic  wage  legislation.  For  others  than 
government  employees,  the  minimum  or 
other  wage  legislation  applies  to  both 
salaried  and  wage-earning  employees  in 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Haiti;  but 
to  only  wage-earning  employees  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  legislation  now 
in  force  in  the  various  Latin  American 
Republics  follows. 

•  Argentina 

Three  schemes  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  minimum  wages  are  now 
operative  in  Argentina;  Municipal  wage 
commissions  for  home  workers,  a  registry 
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of  minimum  wages  in  the  National  Labor 
Bureau  (Dcparlamenlo  Nacional  del  Tra- 
bajo)  for  masons  and  bricklayers,  and 
direct  lecislalive  action  for  laborers  in  the 
government  service. 

Autonomous  wage  commissions  for  home 
workers  in  the  federal  capital  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Territories  were  authorized  by  a 
law  of  October  8,  1918,  originally  regu¬ 
lated  for  the  federal  capital  by  a  decree  of 
December  30,  1918,  but  now  for  both 
federal  capital  and  National  Territories  by 
a  decree  of  November  10,  1936.  The 
National  Labor  Bureau  is  authorized  to 
institute  these  wage  commissions  in  munic¬ 
ipalities  to  fix  minimum  hourly  and 
piecework  wages  for  workers  (except  do¬ 
mestic  servants)  in  every  industry  that 
employs  home  workers.  The  commissions 
are  established  upon  the  written  request 
of  50  workers  in  any  organization  or  in¬ 
dustry  or  of  a  workers’  organization  hav¬ 
ing  50  or  more  members  in  the  occupation 
concerned,  but  if  a  minimum  wage  scale 
is  in  force  in  an  industry  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  fixed  it  is  no  longer  in  existence 
a  request  for  a  commission  to  revise  the 
scale  may  be  made  by  any  number  of 
employers,  provided  that  they  employ  an 
aggregate  of  at  least  50  home  workers. 
The  commissions  are  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  workers’  and  employers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  (the  numlx-r  of  each  determined 
by  the  National  Lalxir  Bureau),  of  legal 
age  and  of  either  sex,  chosen  by  repre¬ 
sentative  workers’  and  employers’  associa¬ 
tions,  but  in  the  selection  of  representative 
associations  in  an  industry  those  composed 
of  home  workers  and  of  employers  of  home 
workers  are  to  Ite  given  the  preference. 
At  the  time  the  mcmliers  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  arc  chosen,  an  equal  or  smaller  num- 
lx*r  of  alternates  is  to  be  selected.  The 
jircsiding  officer  of  the  commission  is  to  be 
a  person  other  than  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  named  by  the  President  upon  the 


recommendation  of  the  National  Labor  j 
Bureau.  Memlxrs  of  a  commission  hold  [ 
office  for  2  years  dating  from  their  meeting  f 
for  organization,  but  may  be  reelected  in-  i 
definitely;  the  wage  rates  they  fix  are  to  re-  f 

main  in  force  indefinitely  or  until  repealed  ^ 

or  modified.  Rates  established  become 
effective  15  days  after  publication  in  the 
Boletin  Oficial.  The  commissions  must  es¬ 
tablish  rates  in  any  branch  of  their  indus¬ 
try  upon  request  of  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  the  labor  inspectorate,  or  10 
interested  workers.  The  minimum  wage 
for  piecework  is  to  be  based  upon  the  num-  i 
ber  of  pieces  that  an  adult  worker  of  me¬ 
dium  ability  can  make  in  an  8-hour  day 
and  a  48-hour  week. 

Minimum  wage  rates  established  under 
the  regulations  of  December  30,  1918, 
were  those  for  made-to-measure  tailoring, 
promulgated  .^pril  15,  1935,  replacing 
those  of  1925,  and  for  the  men’s  clothing 
industry,  promulgated  June  5,  1936,  re-  i 
placing  those  of  1928,  and  under  the  regu-  i 
lations  of  November  10,  1936,  those  for  the  i 
home  workers  in  the  shoe  industry,  pro-  f 
mulgated  by  resolutions  of  March  17,  ^ 

April  20,  and  June  9,  1937,  for  five  types  ' 

of  operations.  i 

The  scale  of  rates  for  home  work  in  the 
men’s  clothing  industry,  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  of  those  adopted,  includes  minimum 
wages  for  463  specified  items.  The  high¬ 
est  rate  established,  1 1  pesos,  is  for  making  i 
a  woolen  raincoat,  with  woolen  lining.  [ 
sleeves  included,  with  three  outside  and  | 
two  inside  pockets,  seams  reinforced  with 
two  backseams,  buckram  placed  Ixtween 
the  layers  of  wool,  collar  and  lapels  ! 
pierced  by  hand  and  sewed  with  silk, 
double  breasted;  the  lowest  rate,  0.12 
peso,  for  making  short  underdrawers  with¬ 
out  reinforcement.  Proportionately  lower 
rates  are  set  for  boys*  clothing. 

A  strike  of  masons  and  bricklayers  was 
brought  to  an  end  through  the  mediation 
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of  the  National  Labor  Bureau  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  minimum  wage  rates,  promul¬ 
gated  in  a  resolution  of  January  24,  1936. 
These  rates,  for  an  8-hour  day,  were:  For 
foremen,  6.40  pesos;  for  assistant  foremen, 
5.20  pesos;  and  for  laborers,  4.50  pesos, 
with  the  proviso  that  for  the  first  two  classes 
an  increase  of  5  centavos  per  hour  was  to 
be  made  automatically  9  months  after  the 
official  termination  of  the  strike,  which  the 
National  Labor  Bureau  declared  to  be  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1936.  Because  the  parties  to  the 
labor  conflict  could  not  agree  on  a  collec¬ 
tive  labor  contract,  as  a  substitute  a  Regis¬ 
try  of  Minimum  Wages  in  Construction 
(Registro  de  Salarios  Minimos  de  la  Cons- 
truccion)  in  the  National  Labor  Bureau 
was  provided  by  a  resolution  of  January 
30,  1936.  The  registry  was  to  receive, 
classify,  and  file  offers  of  minimum  wages 
made  by  individual  employers  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  in  acceptance  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  pledges  made  by  the 
associations  to  which  they  belonged  and 
also  by  other  construction  enterprises  not 
affiliated  with  these  associations.  These 
offers  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  30 
days’  notice.  The  registry  was  to  be  open 
to  the  public  during  usual  office  hours  on 
working  days,  and  at  first,  during  certain 
other  hours.  The  registry  was  to  maintain 
a  list  of  all  building  enterprises  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  with  certain  information 
concerning  them,  including  an  indication 
of  whether  or  not  they  had  made  offers  of 
minimum  wages  to  the  National  Labor 
Bureau.  Resolutions  of  January  24  and 
February  1,  1936,  created  a  Joint  Consul¬ 
tative  Commission  (Comision  Paritaria 
Consultiva),  composed  of  9  mcmljers  each 
of  employers’  and  workers’  associations,  to 
cooperate  with  the  National  Labor  Bureau 
in  regard  to  compliance  with  the  minimum 
wage  offers  and  the  conditions  of  work  in 
the  construction  industry.  A  decree  of 
November  18,  1937,  established  for  brick¬ 


layers  and  masons  employed  upon  build¬ 
ing  construction  for  the  government  in  the 
federal  capital  the  following  daily  wage 
rates,  effective  May  1,  1938:  For  foremen, 
7.50  pesos;  for  assistant  foremen,  6.30 
pesos;  and  for  laborers,  5  pesos,  all  national 
currency. 

For  the  establishment  of  minimum  wages 
for  certain  salaried  and  wage-earning  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  State,  a  decree  of  September 
28,  1934,  divided  the  Argentine  Republic 
into  5  zones,  in  each  of  which  minimum 
monthly  and  daily  wages  were  fixed.  The 
monthly  minima  varied  from  90  pesos  in 
Zone  E  to  160  pesos  in  Zone  A,  and  the 
daily  minima  from  3.60  to  6.40  pesos, 
respectively.  Minimum  wage  rates  were 
fixed  for  wage-earning  employees  and  day 
laborers  working  for  the  government  by 
article  9  of  the  budget  law  of  January  9, 
1937.  According  to  this  law,  all  such 
persons  of  both  sexes  over  1 8  years  of  age 
who  are  not  receiving  any  additional  re¬ 
muneration  or  food  or  voluntary  housing 
benefits  are  entitled  to  minimum  wages 
which  cannot  be  discounted  by  more  than 
30  percent  for  full  board  and  hygienic 
housing.  The  law  furthermore  authorized 
the  government  to  fix  the  minimum 
monthly  and  daily  wages  between  the 
limits  of  120  and  160  pesos  and  4.80  and 
6.40  pesos  respectively.  Within  these 
limits  the  minimum  rates  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  regard  to  length  of  service,  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Employees  in  the  postal  and  telegraph 
services  have  recently  secured  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  minimum  wage  of  160  pesos 
per  month. 

Bolivia 

Beginning  in  1936  minimum  wage  rates 
and  increases  in  existing  wages  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Bolivia  by  government  decree. 
A  decree  of  June  27,  1936,  effective  July  1, 
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1936,  increased  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
public  and  private  employees,  laborers  and 
domestic  servants,  but  made  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  drafted  or  reenlisted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  army,  the  police  force,  and 
guards  in  the  customs  service,  and  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labor.  All  amounts  shown  in  this 
account  are  in  national  currency.  For 
salaried  employees  receiving  less  than  100 
Ixilivianos  per  month,  an  increase  of  120 
percent  was  granted;  for  those  receiving 
1,201  bolivianos  per  month  and  up,  a  flat 
increase  of  780  bolivianos.  For  the  11 
intermediate  classifications  the  percentage 
of  increase  was  diminished  from  110  to  10 
percent  and  the  amount  of  flat  increase 
augmented  from  10  to  660  bolivianos. 
Daily'  wages  up  to  1  boliviano  were  in¬ 
creased  by  120  percent;  for  the  8  groups 
of  workers  drawing  higher  wages,  the 
increases  lessened  from  110  to  40  percent, 
as  the  wage  rose  to  more  than  8  bolivianos. 
Domestic  servants  receiving  up  to  5  boli¬ 
vianos  were  to  receive  an  increase  of  80 
percent,  and  the  8  wage  groups  of  domestic 
servants  drawing  higher  pay  increases 
varying  in  descending  order  from  75  to  40 
percent.  For  government  employees  the 
increases  were  to  be  based  on  the  salaries 
fi.xed  in  the  budget  for  the  second  half-year 
and  for  private  employees  and  lalxirers. 
on  the  basis  of  average  salaries  and  wages 
paid  in  the  same  or  .similar  establishments 
in  1930,  1931,  and  1932. 

A  further  increase  in  salaries  and  wages, 
effective  March  16,  1937,  based  on  the 
salaries  and  wages  as  increased  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  June  27,  1936,  was  decreed  on 
March  9,  1937,  but,  in  addition  to  persons 
included  under  the  terms  of  the  previous 
decree,  it  applied  also  to  frontier  guards, 
policemen,  and  reenlisted  men  in  the 
government  service.  Nothing  was  said 
aljout  domestic  servants  in  this  later  decree. 
For  salaried  employees  drawing  less  than 
100  bolivianos  per  month,  the  increase 


amounted  to  25  percent  of  salaries  as  in¬ 
creased  by  the  decree  of  June  27,  1936; 
for  those  drawing  1,601  bolivianos  and 
over,  a  flat  increase  of  280  bolivianos  was 
authorized.  For  the  15  intermediate  sal¬ 
ary  classes  between  these  two,  the  per¬ 
centages  of  increase  diminished  from  24 
to  10  percent  and  flat  increases  of  1  to  120 
bolivianos  were  added.  Daily  wages  up 
to  3  bolivianos  were  increased  by  25  per¬ 
cent,  those  amounting  to  more  than  14 
Ixilivianos  were  augmented  by  2  boli¬ 
vianos,  and  the  11  intervening  classes  re¬ 
ceived  increases  varying  from  24  to  14 
percent. 

A  decree  of  March  19,  1937,  effective 
April  1,  1937,  established  minimum  rates 
as  follows;  for  commercial  and  industrial 
salaried  employeeswithout  distinction  of  sex, 
140  bolivianos  per  month;  for  adult  male 
laborers,  5  bolivianos  per  day;  for  minors 
between  14  and  18  years  of  age  and  for 
women  performing  tasks  requiring  less 
effort  than  those  for  adult  male  laborers, 
3  bolivianos.  Agricultural  labor  and  that 
in  enterprises  and  businesses  with  assets 
of  less  than  50,000  bolivianos  were  e.x- 
empted  from  the  benefits  of  these  minimum 
wage  rates.  None  of  these  decrees  per¬ 
mitted  employers  to  reduce  wages  and 
salaries  already  being  paid. 

Brazil 

The  Brazilian  Constitution  of  November 
10,  1937,  states,  in  Article  137,  that  “La¬ 
bor  legi-slation  shall  observe,  among  other 
principles,  ...  a  minimum  salary  ca¬ 
pable  of  satisfying,  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  each  region,  the  normal 
necessities  of  labor.”  law'  of  May  17, 
1932,  provided  that  “Without  distinction 
of  sex,  equal  pay  shall  be  given  for  equal 
work.” 

A  wage  commission  of  5  to  1 1  mcmliers, 
with  equal  representation  of  employers  and 
workers,  was  authorized  for  each  of  the  22 
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geographical  divisions  of  Brazil  by  a  law 
of  January  14,  1936.*  The  chairman, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  members,  elected  by 
the  recognized  organizations  of  employers 
and  workers  and  appointed  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce, 
hold  office  for  2  years  and  are  eligible  for 
reappointment. 

A  majority  of  members,  if  it  includes  an 
equal  number  of  employers’  and  workers’ 
representatives,  constitutes  a  quorum. 
Decisions  are  by  majority  vote,  and  in  case 
of  a  tie,  the  chairman  may  cast  the  deciding 
vote.  Each  member  is  to  receive  50  milreis 
for  each  meeting,  but  not  to  exceed  200 
milreis  per  month. 

Elections  of  commission  members  were 
to  be  held  within  60  days  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  regulations  necessary  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  law  (which  regulations  were  to  be 
issued  within  3  months  after  publication 
of  the  law,  Jan.  21,  1936).  If  conditions 
warrant,  any  geographical  division  may 
be  subdivided  into  zones  of  at  least  500,000 
inhabitants  each,  which  may  then  have 
their  own  commissions.  In  case  condi¬ 
tions  vary  widely  within  a  district  or  zone, 
local  subcommissions  may  be  established 
to  propose  minimum  wages  for  their 
localities. 

The  law  states  that  “Every  laborer  has 
the  right  to  receive  in  payment  for  his 
services  a  minimum  wage  sufficient  to 
satisfy  in  a  given  region  of  the  country 
and  in  a  given  period  his  normal  needs 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  hygiene,  and 
transportation.”  The  minimum  wage  es¬ 
tablished  is  to  be  based  on  the  results  of 
inquiries  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  and  the 
commissions.  In  carrying  out  their  in¬ 
quiries  commissions  may  call  upon  all 

'  According  to  reports  in  the  United  States  press. 
President  Vargas  took  further  action  on  this  matter  on 
May  1  {Labor  Day),  1938. — Editor. 


employers  to  furnish  data  as  to  the  lowest 
wages  they  pay  and  their  classification  of 
workers.  A  definite  time  limit  is  set  for 
each  step  in  the  establishment  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  The  tentative  wage  set  by 
the  commission  is  to  be  made  public,  in 
order  that  dissenting  views  may  be  taken 
into  account  before  the  final  decree  is 
issued.  The  wage  finally  fixed  is  to  be 
established  by  decree  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  which  is  to  go  into  effect  60 
days  after  publication  in  the  official  news¬ 
paper  {Didrio  Official)  and  will  remain  in 
force  for  3  years  unless  circumstances 
arise  which,  in  the  opinion  of  three-fourths 
of  the  members  of  the  commission,  ma¬ 
terially  affect  living  conditions,  in  which 
case  the  wage  may  be  revised. 

Minors  working  as  apprentices  may  re¬ 
ceive  half  the  wage  set  for  adults  and 
persons  employed  in  unhealthful  occupa¬ 
tions  may  receive  pay  and  a  half.  Con¬ 
tracts  which  call  for  a  wage  lower  than  the 
decreed  minimum  are  null  and  void,  and 
a  worker  who  is  paid  a  subminimum  wage 
may  claim  the  difference,  regardless  of  any 
contract  to  the  contrary.  Penalties  are 
provided  for  violations  of  the  minimum- 
wage  decree. 

Provisional  salary  increases  for  perma¬ 
nent  federal  civil  service  employees  in 
Brazil  were  provided  by  a  law  of  January 
13,  1936,  effective  January  1,  1936,  which 
raised  the  salaries  of  employees  receiving 
4,000  or  less  than  4,000  milreis  per  month. 
Monthly  salaries  less  than  150  milreis  were 
raised  to  200  milreis;  for  those  from  150  to 
1,500  milreis,  40  percent  increase  was  given 
for  the  first  500  milreis,  20  percent  for 
each  100  milreis  or  fraction  thereof  up  to 
1,000  milreis,  and  10  percent  for  each  100 
milreis  or  fraction  thereof  from  1,000  to 
1,500  milreis;  from  1,500  to  2,500  milreis, 
a  fixed  increase  of  300  milreis;  from  2,500 
to  3,000  milreis,  a  fixed  increase  of  250 
milreis;  and  from  3,000  to  4,000  milreis,  a 
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Hxcd  increase  of  200  milreis;  for  salaries 
over  4,000  milreis  no  increase  was  granted. 
A  decree  of  June  1,  1936,  prescribed  a  new 
schedule  of  salaries  for  contract  and  other 
temporary  employees  of  the  Government, 
persons  who  were  excluded  from  benefits 
of  the  law  of  January  13,  1936. 

Chile 

The  Chilean  Labor  C'lKle  of  May  13, 
1931,  as  regulated  by  a  decree  of  .Septem- 
l)er  12,  1932,  provides  that  a  minimum 
wage  commission  for  wage-earning  em¬ 
ployees,  consisting  of  3  employer  and  3 
worker  representatives,  may  be  established 
in  each  industry.  The  commissions  are  to 
be  instituted  in  each  department  by  the 
highest  ranking  labor  inspector  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  upon  his  own  initiative  or  upon  the 
petition  of  employers  and  workers.  Em¬ 
ployer  and  worker  representatives  are  to 
be  chosen  by  lot  by  the  governor  from  lists 
submitted  by  the  employers’  and  workers’ 
associations.  The  commissions  in  provin¬ 
cial  capitals  are  presided  over  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  labor  inspectors  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  (into  which  the  provinces  are  di¬ 
vided)  by  the  governors.  The  minimum 
wages  fixed  are  to  be  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  nor  more  than  three-fourths  of  cur¬ 
rent  wages  paid  for  the  same  type  of  work 
in  that  district.  In  case  of  conflicts,  final 
decision  rests  with  the  General  Labor  In¬ 
spectorate.  The  minimum  wages  fixed  are 
to  apply  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year  and  the  commissions  hold  office  as 
long  as  the  wages  they  fix  are  in  force. 

For  the  nitrate  industry  the  minimum 
wage  was  temporarily  set,  by  a  law  of  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1934,  at  10  pesos  per  day  for  single 
workers  and  15  pesos  for  married  workers 
and  heads  of  families. 

Temporary  salary  increases  and  commis¬ 
sions  to  determine  minimum  salaries  for 
employees  of  private  firms  (including  pub¬ 
lishers  of  periodicals)  and  of  semiofficial 


institutions  in  Chile  were  authorized  by  ' 

.  i 

a  law  of  February  5,  1937,  which  was  reg-  i 

ulated  by  a  decree  of  March  22,  1937. 

The  provisions  do  not  apply  to  insurance 
agents,  to  teachers  in  the  vocational  school 
in  Valparaiso,  to  the  full-time  personnel  [ 
of  the  C^ompulsory  Insurance  Fund  (Caja  > 
de  Seguro  Obligatorio),  or  to  certain  other  |' 
classes  of  salaried  employees.  . 

Xo  salaried  employee  of  a  private  firm  ; 

may  be  paid  less  than  a  minimum  salary,  [ 

which  must  be  a  living  wage  (sueldo  vital)  [ 

sufficient  to  satisfy  his  basic  needs  for  j 

food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  for  subsistence  [ 

in  general  {integral  subsistencia).  Persons  t 

working  less  than  24  hours  per  week  are  to 
be  remunerated  proportionately  (on  the  | 
basis  of  the  minimum  salary);  in  the  case 
of  persons  working  for  several  employers,  [ 

each  employer  is  to  pay  an  amount  pro-  [ 

portionate  to  the  length  of  time  worked  [ 

for  him.  i 

The  minimum  salary  for  persons  under  j 
18  years  of  age,  for  those  over  65  years 
whose  capacity  for  work  has  been  re-  i 

duced,  and  for  persons  physically  or  1 

mentally  disabled  may  be  reduced  by  not  j 

to  exceed  50  percent,  the  facts  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  latter  instances  by  medical 
examination  without  charge  to  the  em¬ 
ployee.  The  minimum  salary  may  be 
reduced  by  not  to  exceed  30  percent  for 
persons  from  18  to  21  years  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  service  as  apprentices.  | 

In  each  province  the  establishment  of  p 
minimum  salaries  is  to  be  carried  out  by 
a  mixed  commission  (Comision  Mixta  de 
Sueldos)  composed  of  two  employers,  two  | 
employees,  and  the  Intendant,  who  is  to  ^ 

preside.  A  central  mixed  commission  at  j 

Santiago,  consisting  of  four  employer  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  specified  organizations, 
and  of  four  employee  memlters  and  a 
government  representative  all  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  is  to 
decide  questions  appealed  from  the  pro- 
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vincial  commissions.  Members  of  com¬ 
missions  hold  office  for  2  years,  and  all 
except  the  Intendant  are  paid  for  their 
services  according  to  the  number  of  meet¬ 
ings  each  month,  up  to  a  specified  limit. 
Remuneration  for  members  of  the  salary 
commissions  is  derived  from  a  fund  to 
which  both  employers  and  employees 
must  contribute. 

The  commissions  were  to  be  named  60 
days  after  publication  of  this  law  in  the 
Diario  Oficial,  and  the  minimum  salaries 
established  90  days  later.  If  the  salaries 
had  not  been  determined  by  that  time  the 
temporary  rates  decreed  in  the  law  were 
to  continue  to  apply. 

Until  the  mixed  commissions  fixed  the 
minimum  salaries  in  each  department,  the 
minimum  salary  for  employees  of  private 
firms  and  of  certain  semiofficial  institu¬ 
tions  in  Chile  was  to  be  300  pesos  per 
month,  but  employees  in  certain  specified 
provinces  and  cities  where  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  higher  were  to  have  a  basic  salary 
of  350  or  400  pesos  per  month.  Employers 
were  required  to  increase  all  salaries  of 
1,500  pesos  per  month  or  less  by  percent¬ 
ages  varying  from  10  to  60  percent  accord¬ 
ing  to  amount  of  salary  and  length  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  all  salaries  from  1,500  to  3,500 
pesos  per  month  by  the  increase  which  is 
due  on  the  first  1,500  pesos.  Employees 
in  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Anto¬ 
fagasta  were  to  receive  a  special  increase 
of  30  percent  over  the  scale  referred  to 
above.  For  computing  the  new  salary 
levels,  all  increases  (except  those  due  to 
promotions)  subsequent  to  January  2, 
1935,  were  to  be  credited  toward  the  level 
fixed  by  this  law.  The  employees  of  the 
National  Savings  Fund  (Caja  Nacional  de 
Ahorros)  were  to  receive  increases  of  from 
6  to  30  percent  of  their  present  salaries, 
according  to  the  amount  of  present  salary 
and  type  of  work,  with  varying  limits  for 
different  classes  of  work.  Special  regula¬ 


tions  were  also  made  for  employees  of  very 
small  commercial  or  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  for  teachers  and  employees  of  free 
primary  schools  and  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions,  and  for  stewards  and  caretakers  of 
labor  dormitories  and  tenements,  who  live 
in  these  buildings. 

The  minimum  salaries  fixed  by  the  mixed 
commissions  instituted  by  the  law  of 
February  5,  1937,  and  effective  for  one 
year  vary  from  300  pesos  per  month  in 
Chiloe  and  Llanquihue  to  431.75  pesos  in 
at  least  one  department  of  Valdivia.  In 
8  Provinces  the  salaries  fixed  vary  from  one 
department  to  another. 

In  1937  the  city  council  of  Santiago  ap¬ 
proved  a  scale  of  wages  for  laborers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  municipality,  ranging  from 

1 2  pesos  per  day  for  temporary  workers  and 

13  pesos  for  regularly  employed  laborers 
to  a  maximum  of  25  pesos  per  day  for  one 
group  of  8  laborers.  The  new  wages  rep¬ 
resent  an  increase  of  approximately  10 
percent. 

Costa  Rica 

One  col6n  per  day  was  made  the  legal 
minimum  wage  for  adult  workers  in  Costa 
Rica  by  a  law'  of  November  21,  1933,  w  hich 
further  established  a  Labor  Office  (Oficina 
Tecnica  del  Trabajo)  under  the  Ministry 
of  Labor,  to  study  the  bases  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  minimum  wages.  It  provided 
also  for  a  Workers’  and  Employers’  Council 
composed  of  3  worker  representatives  from 
the  various  industries  and  as  many  em¬ 
ployers,  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  attached  to  the  Labor  Office;  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  council  to  fix  minimum 
wages  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  furnished  it 
by  the  Labor  Office. 

A  law  of  December  19,  1934,  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  wage  commission  in 
each  canton  of  the  Republic  upon  the 
petition  of  10  or  more  workers  or  employers 
resident  in  the  canton  concerned.  These 
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cantonal  commissions  are  to  consist  of  2  to 
4  employers  and  as  many  workers,  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  The 
number  of  members  is  to  vary  with  the 
number  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
occupations  in  the  area  involved  and  be 
fixed  by  the  Ministry,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  principal  occupations  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  commission.  In  the  central 
cantons  the  provincial  governor  and  in 
the  smaller  cantons  the  administrative 
officer  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  local  com¬ 
mission  and  preside  over  it;  the  district 
counselors  arc  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  commission  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
For  the  central  canton  of  San  Jose,  one 
wage  commission  is  to  deal  with  all  matters 
relating  to  manufacturing  and  another 
with  matters  relating  to  agriculture;  of 
both  of  these  commissions  the  governor 
is  to  be  chairman.  The  office  of  member 
of  a  wage  commission  is  honorary  and 
compulsory  and  the  term  of  office  is  2 
years. 

The  function  of  the  wage  commissions 
is  to  recommend  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
wage  rates  for  various  occupations  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  upon  these  recom¬ 
mendations  the  Ministry  of  Labor  issues 
a  decree  fixing  the  wages,  attempting  in 
this  to  bring  into  a  unified  whole  the 
wages  in  the  various  industries  and  regions. 
Such  a  decree  becomes  effective  10  days 
after  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial, 
but  may  be  suspended  or  altered  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  and  automatically 
ceases  to  be  in  force  on  July  1  following 
its  promulgation.  Wages  may  Ijc  fixed  for 
each  class  of  worker  according  to  sex,  age, 
physical  capacity,  and  kind  of  work. 
-After  wages  have  been  fixed  they  may  not 
be  altered  by  the  same  commissions  e.xcept 
upon  jjctition  of  10  or  more  workers  or 
employers  in  the  occupation  and  area 
involved.  Minimum  wages  for  piece  work 
are  to  lx*  such  that  the  average  worker 


may  earn  an  amount  proportionate  to  the 
time  wages  established.  The  fixing  of  a 
minimum  wage  rate  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
pretext  to  require  a  worker  to  surrender 
his  right  to  benefits  or  payments  in  kind 
provided  for  in  a  contract  already  in  force. 
Contracts  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void, 
and  violations  of  the  law  are  subject  to 
legal  penalties. 

A  law  of  August  21, 1935,  fixed  minimum 
wages  of  country  laborers,  to  be  effective 
until  the  wage  commissions  prepared  their 
recommendations,  at  25  centimos  of  a 
colon  per  hour  on  coffee,  sugarcane,  and 
tobacco  plantations,  and  at  50  centimos 
per  hour  on  banana  and  cacao  plantations. 
Piece  work  rates  are  to  be  such  that  a 
worker  under  normal  conditions  may  earn 
pay  proportioned  to  the  hourly  rate  fixed 
in  this  law. 

Wages  in  bakeries  in  San  Jose,  fi.xed  by 
law,  vary  for  day  work  from  3.25  to  5.25 
colones  and  for  night  work  from  4.50  to 
6.25  colones,  according  to  job. 
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III.  Ecuador ‘ 


.Across  the  natural  bridge  of  Rumichaca 
between  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  your  car 
slides  to  a  halt  in  the  arched  passageway  of 
the  monumental  new  Ecuadorean  customs 
house.  There  a  courteous  reception  awaits 
you  from  the  customs  officials,  who,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  asking  the  usual  personal  ques¬ 
tions — covering  the  information  given  in 
your  passport — will  also  request  an  extra 
copy  of  your  passport  photograph  for  filing 
purposes.  Once  that  interview  and  the 
examination  of  your  luggage  are  over,  the 
chain  that  has  prevented  your  passage  into 
Ecuador  will  be  dropped,  and  you  proceed 
uphill  into  the  sunlight  for  the  short  drive 
to  Tulcan. 

Tulcan  is  the  capital  of  the  northern 
province  of  Carchi,  and  important  as  the 
gateway  for  commerce  with  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  republic.  Unless  you  have  had  the 

'  For  an  account  of  the  trip  across  Venezuela  and  Co¬ 
lombia,  see  Bm.i.ETiN,  June  and  August  J9.J7,  respec¬ 
tively.  Practical  information  regarding  the  trip  will  be 
gladly  furnished  by  the  author. — Editor. 


good  fortune  to  obtain  before  crossing  the 
border  a  driver  with  an  Ecuadorean  li¬ 
cense,  you  will  have  to  say  farewell  here 
to  your  last  link  with  Colombia  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  an  Ecuadorean  car  and  driver. 

Plans  for  this  stage  of  your  journey  to 
Quito  depend  upon  several  factors.  Sat¬ 
urday  is  market  day  in  Ipiales;  on  that  day 
of  the  week,  therefore,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  there  will  be  no  cars  for  hire  in 
Tulcan — they  will  all  be  across  the  border 
in  Colombia,  not  to  return  until  well  after 
noon.  Saturday,  too,  is  market  day  in 
Otavalo,  through  which  you  pass  en  route 
to  Quito,  but  as  the  market  is  a  very  early 
affair,  practically  all  over  by  nine  in  the 
morning,  it  is  well  to  spend  Friday  night 
there  or  at  Ibarra,  an  hour’s  drive  nearer 
the  Colombiah  border,  if  you  plan  to  visit 
the  colorful  Otavalo  fair  en  route. 

Tulcan  has  little  to  offer  the  casual  visi¬ 
tor.  In  addition  to  arranging  for  your  car, 
be  sure  to  visit  the  customs  headquarters 


Photocraph  by  KIsie  Brown 

ECUADOREAN  LANDSCAPE 

A  distant  mosaic  of  well-tilled  fields,  deep  ravines,  eucalyptus  trees,  and  corn,  bounded  by  many-hued 
mountains,  is  a  sight  familiar  to  visitors  to  Ecuador. 


to  have  your  baggage  sealed  and  obtain  a 
statement  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  your 
luggage.  These  measures  will  facilitate 
your  encounters  with  the  customs  officers 
on  the  road  in  the  next  few  hours,  for  in 
Ecuador,  as  elsewhere  along  an  interna¬ 
tional  boundary,  the  suppression  of  smug¬ 
gling  is  important.  At  Tulcan,  too,  you 
will  be  able  to  exchange  your  Colombian 
pesos  for  Ecuadorean  sucres,  but  you  will 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ex¬ 


change  dollar  travelers’  checks.  Once 
these  details  have  been  attended  to,  you 
are  ready  to  start  on  the  eight  to  ten  hour 
trip  south  across  the  equator  to  Quito.  • 
South  from  Tulcan  there  is  a  variety  of 
scenery.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  one 
feature  of  the  Andine  geography  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  the  nudos  (knots)  or  transverse 
branches  which  form  lateral  connections 
across  the  longitudinal  depression  lying 
between  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  of 
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the  Andes.  This  “depression”  is  only 
comparative,  for  it  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
5,000  or  more  feet  above  sea  level.  After 
traveline;  through  the  mountains  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  C^olombia,  it  seems  only 
natural  to  be  winding  uphill  and  spiraling 
down,  but  to  understand  the  contrasts  in 
temperature  and  in  vegetation,  the  special 
geography  of  this  region  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Ecuador  is  justly  proud  of  the  snow-clad 
majesty  of  its  Andes,  particularly  remark¬ 
able  in  an  equatorial  land.  There  are 
many  volcanic  peaks,  especially  notable  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  country;  some  are 
active,  some  dormant,  some  extinct. 
\Vhat  their  beauty  and  dignity  are  to  the 
eye  their  sonorous  names  are  to  the  ear: 
El  Chiles,  Imbabura,  Cotacachi,  Pi- 
chincha,  Cayambe,  Cotopaxi,  Tungura- 
hua,  Chimborazo,  El  Altar. 

Just  beyond  Tulcan  the  road  divides  and 
you  have  your  choice  of  going  to  the  west, 
via  El  Angel,  or  to  the  east,  via  San 
Gabriel.  The  western  road,  which  in 
1937  was  recommended  by  the  authorities 
in  Tulcan,  is  a  higher  (14,000  feet)  and 
colder  route  than  the  eastern,  and  if  the 
weather  seems  forbidding  the  driver  may 
prefer  the  eastern  branch.  In  either  case, 
the  road  is  similar  to  the  highways  of 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  and  you  will 
ride  quite  smoothly  through  highlands  and 
through  valleys  where  the  altitude  does 
not  entirely  offset  the  latitude.  Because 
you  are  farther  south,  you  will  miss  on  the 
paramo  the  Jrailejon,  that  furry  plant  of 
the  two  northern  republics. 

Tulcan  (over  9,700  feet)  is  the  center  of 
an  important  cattle  industry,  of  which 
there  will  be  ample  evidence  as  you  drive 
south  along  the  new  highway  which  is 
enabling  this  section  of  the  country  to  de¬ 
velop  its  resources  adequately.  The  bright 
red  ponchos  of  the  natives,  a  product  of 
local  industry,  lend  a  cheery  touch  of  color 


to  the  landscape.  The  countryside  on  this 
165-mile  stretch  from  the  border  to  Quito 
varies  greatly.  Grazing  lands,  bleak  para¬ 
mos,  well-tended  fields  of  potatoes,  wheat, 
or  other  cereals  are  passed  in  the  first  50 
miles.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Ibarra  the 
two  roads  from  Tulcan  meet,  and  the  high¬ 
way  descends  to  the  fertile  and  compara¬ 
tively  low  (5,000  feet)  Chota  valley,  where 
sugar  cane  and  other  hot  country  products 
may  be  seen.  The  stately  eucalyptus  begins 
to  be  general,  adding  dignity  to  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  you  notice  large  well-kept 
estates. 

The  road  ascends  to  the  cooler  city  of 
Ibarra  (7,300  feet),  the  largest  north  of 
Quito.  It  is  the  present  terminus  of  a  rail¬ 
road  which  may  some  day  be  extended  to 


A  CACAO  TREE 

For  many  years  cacao  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  products  of  Ecuador.  The  trees  reach 
a  height  of  15  to  25  feet,  and  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  develop  on  the  main  stem  and  older  branches. 
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Courtesy  of  E.  Kspiael  y  Ter&n 

PLAZA  DE  SAN  FRANCISCO,  QUITO 

From  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  church  and  convent  of  San  Francisco,  the  soft  gray-green  tiles  of  the 
domes  of  the  Jesuit  church  blend  with  the  cloud-studded  sky. 


Esmcraldas,  on  the  coast,  thereby  opening 
up  a  region  of  great  potential  agricultural 
wealth.  It  is  also  in  the  center  of  the  lake 
region  of  Ecuador;  shortly  before  entering 
it  you  pass  near  Lake  Yaguarcocha,  the 
“Lake  of  Blood”  where  Inca  and  Spanish 
forces  fought  a  desperate  battle;  just  be¬ 
yond  Otavalo  lies  .San  Pablo,  another 
highland  jewel.  At  Ibarra,  you  can  have 
supper  at  a  hotel  or  the  Bolivar  Restaurant, 
if  you  plan  to  continue  to  Quito  that  same 
night.  Ecuadorean  drivers  do  not  mind 
night  driving;  in  fact,  many  of  them  prefer 
it  to  daylight  travel,  because,  they  main¬ 
tain,  the  headlights  of  other  cars  give  them 
warning  of  approaching  traffic  along  the 
steep  and  sinuous  roads.  And,  though  you 
miss  some  of  the  scenery  by  driving  after 
dark,  you  can  enjoy  the  sky,  studded  with 
unfamiliar  constellations;  but  low  on  the 


horizon  the  Big  Dipper  is  visible,  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  northern  hemisphere  that 
you  are  leaving  behind. 

In  the  100  miles  from  Ibarra  south  the 
road  climbs  steadily,  although  impercept¬ 
ibly  Ijecause  of  the  ups  and  downs  to 
which  you  have  long  l)een  inured  in  your 
Andine  travels.  Interspersed  with  culti¬ 
vated  fields  are  stretches  of  barren  country, 
fissured  by  erosion  or  worn  by  mountain 
streams;  in  the  canyon  sides  a  trained  eye 
may  read,  as  in  a  Ijook,  the  geological 
history  of  the  land.  The  road  and  the 
railroad  cross  and  recross;  sometimes  a 
train  can  be  seen  moving  laboriously 
across  the  country,  taking  much  longer  in 
its  leisurely  journey  than  you  do  by  car. 
Part  of  the  way  you  notice  that  the  road  is 
paved  with  cobblestones.  These,  you 
learn,  are  an  inheritance  from  the  am- 
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MONUMENT  TO  BOLIVAR,  QUITO 

The  highway  from  Quito  to  northern  Ecuador  passes  by  a  tritmgular  park  at  whose  apex  is  this  inspiring 
monument  to  Bolivar,  a  mass  of  stone  crowned  by  the  upward  sweep  of  the  liberating  army  led  by  the 

triumphant  figure  of  Bolivar. 


bilious  highway  development  of  Garcia 
Moreno,  a  nineteenth  century  President. 
The  new  roads  do  not  entirely  follow  the 
old,  because  for  automobile  traffic  easier 
grades  are  required. 

Finally,  over  a  rise  in  the  road,  the 
slopes  of  Pichincha  appear,  with  Quito 
spread  below  them.  The  entrance  to  the 
city  is  via  a  broad  boulevard  passing  a 
wedge-shaped  park  at  whose  apex  is  the 
inspiring  monument  to  Bolivar,  a  mass  of 
stone  crowned  by  the  upward  sweep  of 
the  liberating  army  led  by  the  triumphant 
figure  of  Bolivar  on  horseback.  Then, 
through  steep  and  narrow  streets,  you  pro¬ 
ceed  to  your  hotel  near  the  main  .square. 
If  your  visit  is  in  March  or  April,  it  is  well 
to  have  written  for  reservations  consider¬ 
ably  in  advance  of  your  arrival,  for  during 
the  hot  season  on  the  coast  many  Guaya- 
quilenos  go  to  the  mountains  for  relief. 


The  charm  of  Quito  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Pichincha,  where  the  battle  that  en¬ 
sured  Ecuadorean  independence  from  the 
Spaniards  took  place  in  1822,  and  its 
streets  wind  steeply  up  and  down,  or  twist 
around,  over  jagged  ravines,  following  the 
age-old  contours  of  the  mountain.  Its  cli¬ 
mate  is  ideal,  for  in  spite  of  its  proximity 
to  the  equator,  its  9,000  feet  of  altitude 
give  you  warm  days  and  cool  nights.  In 
fact,  as  the  Quitenos  proudly  tell  you, 
their  city  enjoys  perpetual  spring,  and 
they  themselves  are  so  charming  and  ho.s- 
pitable  that  no  visit  there  is  ever  quite 
long  enough.  Their  traditional  courtesy 
is  never-failing,  and  their  eagerness  to 
have  you  appreciate  and  enjoy  their 
country  is  the  source  of  many  delightful 
experiences. 

For  a  lover  of  colonial  art,  the  churches 
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A  STREET  IN  QUITO 


To  the  right  are  the  Jesuit  Church  and  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  Beyond  is  El  Panecillo,  a  steep  little 
hill  that  acts  as  back-drop  to  many  street  vistas. 


of  Quito  are  incomparable.^  The  wealth 
of  detail,  the  exquisite  carving,  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  gold  leaf,  combine  in  a  whole 
which,  while  exuberant,  is  always  in  good 
taste.  The  soft  grey-green  tiles  of  the 
cupolas  blend  restfully  with  the  grey  stone 
walls  and  the  distant  hillsides.  In  the 
cathedral  you  will  pay  your  respects  to  the 
tomb  of  Sucre,  the  paladin  of  the  war  of 
independence  who,  although  a  Venezuelan 
and  the  first  President  of  Bolivia,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  of  retiring  with  his 
wife  a  native  of  Quito,  to  spend  his  old  age 
in  that  city.  The  Jesuit  church  of  La 
C^ompania  and  San  Francisco  have  been 
so  often  described  in  monographs  and 
other  studies  that  it  is  superfluous  to  go 
into  detail  here,  but  even  those  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  architecture  per  se  will  return  again 

*  See  '‘Quito,”  byjost  Gabriel  jXavarro,  Bulletin, 
September  1934. 


and  again  to  enjoy  their  beauty.  In  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city  is  San  Agustin,  with 
its  handsome  Mudejar  ceiling,  a  shrine 
which  will  attract  the  visitor  and  tempt 
him  to  take  photographs  of  the  heavy  arch 
over  the  adjoining  street. 

Not  all  the  church  treasures  are  in  the 
city  proper.  For  example,  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes  you  may  drive  to  the  nearby  hamlet 
of  Guapulo,  where  a  miraculous  painting 
of  the  Virgin  was  venerated  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  a  fire  in  the  church  caused 
the  canvas  to  be  taken  to  the  capital.  The 
fire,  fortunately,  did  not  damage  the  pul¬ 
pit,  which,  for  exquisite  grace  and  beauty, 
may  be  compared  to  those  in  the  larger 
churches  of  Quito. 

In  Guapulo,  too,  the  traveller  may  see 
for  the  first  time  a  feature  of  city  and  vil¬ 
lage  life  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
recent  President,  who  was  also  a  physi- 
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cian,  established  municipal  baths  and 
laundries,  often  with  a  sw'imming  pool 
adjoining,  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  republic.  At  Guapulo,  even  on  a 
chilly  day,  boys  will  be  found  enjoying  the 
small,  clean  poo’  At  one  side  are  stone 
laundry  basins  where  the  women  of  the 
village  do  their  washing,  under  conditions 
much  more  conducive  to  public  health 
than  scrubbing  by  the  side  of  local  streams, 
formerly  the  scene  of  such  activities. 
There  are  six  or  eight  even  more  com- 


CENTRAL  XAVE,  JESUIT  CHURCH, 
QUITO 

In  the  interior  of  this  church  wealth  of  detail, 
exquisite  carving,  and  abundance  of  gold  leaf 
blend  into  a  magnificent  but  tasteful  whole. 
Other  Quito  churches  are  similarly  adorned. 


plete  establishments  of  this  kind  in  Quito; 
they  have  both  hot  and  cold  showers,  a 
separate  room  for  children,  with  a  trained 
attendant,  and  a  great  open  space  with 
about  eighty  basins  for  laundry.  If  you 
visit  them  on  a  Sunday,  you  will  see  men 
and  little  boys  as  well  as  women  busy  with 
their  laundry. 

Those  interested  in  modern  educational 
and  social  welfare  activities  may  see  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  schools,  w’here  visitors  are 
cordially  welcomed;  go  out  to  the  model 
housing  development  for  workers  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city;  or  visit  the  child  wel¬ 
fare  institutions  in  the  suburbs. 

Quito,  copybook  maxims  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  not  “situated  on  the  equator”, 
but  a  few  miles  south  of  it.  The  Ecua¬ 
dorean  town  containing  an  equatorial 
marker  is  San  Antonio,  about  17  miles 
north  of  Quito,  and  if  you  want  to  be 
sure  of  knowing  when  you  are  on  that 
“menagerie  lion”,  San  Antonio  is  the 
place  to  visit. 

The  one  excursion  that  no  visitor  in 
Quito  wants  to  miss  is  that  to  Otavalo, 
whose  colorful  market  is  internationally 
famous.  If  you  wish  to  be  sure  of  buying 
one  of  the  Otavalo  ponchos,  famous  for 
workmanship,  and  have  not  time  to  have 
it  made  to  order,  it  is  well  to  be  on  hand 
early  (around  six  o’clock),  for  these  articles 
are  in  such  demand  that  every  week 
traders  from  southern  Colombia  flock 
there  and  buy  up  the  stock  offered  for 
sale.  For  that  reason,  too,  if  you  plan  to 
stay  in  the  simple  but  pleasant  little  hotel 
there,  it  is  wise  to  make  reservations  in 
advance.  Ibarra  has  two  hotels,  but  is  an 
hour  away. 

Just  before  you  arrive  in  Otavalo,  a  by¬ 
road  leads  to  the  Lake  of  San  Pablo. 
From  the  porch  of  the  little  pavilion  built 
out  over  its  waters  you  can  see  herons  and 
wild  fowl  feeding  in  the  reeds  near  the 
shore. 
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The  dignified  and  self-respecting  Indians 
from  the  Otavalo  district  can  be  told  any¬ 
where  by  their  distinctive  costume.  Their 
hats  particularly  are  striking,  great  heavy 
upturned  broad-brimmed  affairs  whose 
color  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  mixture 
of  local  clay  w'ith  the  felt.  Their  ponchos 
are  usually  blue,  in  contrast  to  the  red  ones 
in  general  use  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
In  the  market  leather  work  also  is  to  be 
found,  and  in  the  little  shops  near  the 
main  square  straw  baskets  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  for  every  imaginable  purpose,  are 
for  sale. 

But  the  market  is  not  the  only  feature  of 
Otavalo  worth  visiting.  There  is  a  splen¬ 
did  municipal  swimming  pool,  equipped 
with  hot  and  cold  showers,  where  the  local 
youths  delight  to  disport  themselves.  The 
town  is  also  a  manufacturing  center  and  if 
you  care  for  a  glimpse  of  industrial  Ecua¬ 
dor,  the  owners  of  the  local  cotton  factories 
will  be  delighted  to  show  you  how  un- 
ginned  cotton  is  transformed  by  modern 
machinery  into  drill  and  other  serviceable 
textiles  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  hillsides  around  Otavalo  are  a 
mosaic  of  small  tilled  fields,  and  you  are 
proudly  told  that  each  field  is  owned  by 
the  man  who  farms  it.  This  is  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  huasipungo  (roughly,  ten¬ 
ant-farmer)  system  still  practiced  around 
Quito. 

When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  say  a 
regretful  farewell  to  Quito  and  proceed  on 
the  last  stage  of  your  journey  over  the 
Simon  Bolivar  Highway,  you  will  be  able 
to  motor  at  least  as  far  as  Riobamba,  for 
that  portion  of  the  highway  is  passable 
all  the  year  around. 

In  the  four  hours  or  so  of  the  journey 
you  see  other  aspects  of  Ecuador  to  add 
to  your  memories  of  that  delightful  land. 
Machachi  is  a  pleasant  little  town  whose 
mineral  springs  have  provided  the  deli¬ 
cious  Giiitig  water  you  drink  while  in 


Ecuador.  Latacunga  is  a  thriving  town 
in  the  heart  of  a  dairy  country.  While 
passing  over  the  windswept  paramo  to 
Ambato,  you  may  see  your  first  llamas, 
supercilious  animals  which  ignore  com¬ 
pletely  such  manifestations  of  modern  life 
as  motor  cars,  and  proceed  on  their  way 
with  the  same  self-sufficiency  they  showed 
in  Inca  days. 

Ambato,  known  as  the  garden  city  of 
Ecuador,  lies  in  the  center  of  a  fertile 
region  where  products  of  the  temperate 
zone  thrive,  and  is  growing  in  importance 
as  an  industrial  center.  But  it  prides  itself 
more  on  the  fact,  that,  as  is  becoming  to 
the  birthplace  of  Juan  Montalvo,  it  is  a 
cultural  center. 


Pbotocraph  by  the  author 


SWIMMING  POOL,  OTAVALO 

This  mcxlem  swimming  pool  is  one  of  the  civic  im¬ 
provements  of  which  the  people  of  Otavalo  arc 
proud. 


Perhaps  the  most  famous  market  in  all  Ecuador  is  thst  held  every  Saturday  morning  in  Otavalo,  where 
^  in  addition  to  the  ponchos,  much  in  demand  in  Colombia  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Ecuador,  leather 

work,  straw  baskets,  and  other  articles  are  offered  for  sale. 


I  Riobamba  is  the  half-way  mark  of  the 

railway,  where  travellers  between  Quito 
and  Guayaquil  spend  the  night.  Few  stay 
longer  than  that,  although  a  short  visit  is 
rewarding.  The  Saturday  market  rivals 
that  of  Otavalo  in  color,  and  for  the  col¬ 
lector  of  knicknacks  offers  a  wider  selec- 
i  tion.  A  day’s  excursion  to  Banos,  whose 

medicinal  waters  and  fine  scenery  make  it 
a  popular  resort,  shows  still  another  aspect 
of  the  republic,  for  this  little  town,  with  its 
tropical  vegetation  and  narrow  gorge 
through  which  a  river  tumbles  torrentially, 
f  is  the  starting  point  for  many  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Amazonian  regions.  A  drive 
through  the  Riobamba  valley  will  add 
other  vivid  pictures;  Droves  of  beasts  in¬ 
cluding  everything  from  llamas  to  a  very 
baby  kid;  a  quaint,  newly  whitewashed  old 
church,  its  facade  enlivened  by  a  trailing 
vine  relief  under  the  eaves,  and  flying  an¬ 


gels  flanked  by  guardian  beasts  defying 
zoological  classification;  rugmakers  whose 
deft  fingers  knot  the  yarn  with  unbeliev¬ 
able  rapidity,  so  that  five  workers  can 
make  a  rug  six  by  nine  feet  in  eight  days; 
and  always,  provided  the  clouds  permit, 
the  majesty  of  Chimborazo  dominating 
the  scene. 

If  the  season  allows  the  entire  trip  to  be 
made  by  motor  to  Guayaquil,  or  even  only 
as  far  as  Babahoyo  (the  authorities  say  the 
best  period  is  from  July  to  January),  you 
leave  Riobamba  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  car  you  hired  in  Quito.  The  road 
rises  to  14,000  feet  as  it  passes  over  the 
lower  slopes  of  Chimborazo  at  Tililac,  and 
zigzags  down  12,000  feet  through  Guar- 
anda,  Chimbo,  and  Balsabamba,  the 
curves  so  sharp  that  often  it  is  necessary  to 
back  the  car  before  a  turn  can  be  nego¬ 
tiated.  The  grades  are  easier  below  Balsa- 
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MT.  CHIMBORAZO 

Snow-clad  Chimborazo,  one  of  the  most  imposing  peaks  in  the  entire  range  of  the 
Andes,  lifts  its  stately  crest  20,700  feet  above  sea  level. 


hainba,  and  from  Limon  to  Babahoyo  the 
route  is  practically  level.  At  Babahoyo 
the  car  is  ferried  across  the  river,  if  the 
road  to  Guayaquil  is  open;  otherwise  the 
trip  to  the  chief  port  of  Ecuador  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  launch. 

If,  however,  the  desire  to  see  still  another 
part  of  Ecuador  is  stronger  than  the  urge 
to  make  the  whole  trip  by  motor,  a  visit 
to  the  southern  city  of  Cuenca  is  extremely 
interesting.  It  may  be  taken  by  rcs^ular 
train  or,  if  there  is  a  large  enough  group 
to  justify  the  expense,  by  autocarril,  a 
motor  driven  car  which  uses  the  railroad 
tracks.  1  he  train  to  Guayaquil  takes  you 
as  far  as  Sibambe  on  the  main  line. 
I'hrough  wild  mountain  scenery  you 
travel  for  a  little  more  than  four  hours, 
the  last  few  minutes  spent  zigzagging  over 
switchbacks  down  the  side  of  an  imperti¬ 
nent  little  mountain  known  as  the  Devil’s 
Nose;  from  the  station  platform  at 
Sibaml)e,  as  you  hxik  up  at  the  walls  of 


solid  masonry  supporting  the  tracks,  you 
feel  increased  respect  for  the  engineers 
who  planned  the  railroad. 

The  train  to  El  Tambo,  the  present  end 
of  the  projected  Sibambe-Cuenca  branch, 
chugs  cheerfully  south  along  a  winding 
route,  often  through  the  clouds.  In  spite 
of  the  altitude,  the  vegetation  is  lush;  the 
varieties  of  wild  flowers,  mostly  pink  and 
yellow,  and  the  masses  of  fragrant  wild 
heliotrope  are  fascinating.  At  the  end 
of  the  line  you  are  three  hours  by  private 
car — four  by  bus — from  Cuenca;  if  you 
can  get  a  seat  in  the  mail  automobile  you 
are  sure  of  pleasant  company,  eager  to 
give  you  information. 

Cuenca,  lieing  off  the  main  route 
Iietween  the  coast  and  the  highlands,  has 
only  recently  become  accessible  by'  high¬ 
way  and  railway  to  the  rest  of  the  republic. 
In  spite  of  this  isolation,  which  has 
enabled  the  city  to  keep  an  individual 
charm  which  differentiates  it  from  other 
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STRAW  HATS  BLEACHING  NEAR  CUENCA 

Cuenca  is  one  of  the  hat-weaving  centers  of  Ecuador;  whole  families  may  be  seen  at  work 
along  the  main  road  leading  to  this  southern  provincial  capital.  The  hats  are  sold 
untrimmed  to  middlemen,  who  have  them  finished  and  bleached. 


Ecuadorean  towns,  it  is  the  third  city  in 
size  and  importance  in  the  country. 

Cuenca  is  situated  in  a  lofty,  fertile,  well- 
watered  valley  (the  city  is  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  lower  than  Quito),  The  air  is 
fresh  and  cool,  and  the  city,  most  under¬ 
standably,  is  expecting  a  future  as  a  health 
resort.  While  it  is  growing,  so  far  it  is 
without  a  housing  problem — every  one 
owns  his  own  home.  Even  the  Indians 
living  throughout  the  valley  own  their 
small  parcels  of  land,  and  have  communal 
lands  for  grazing.  In  addition  to  the  old- 
world  charm  of  many  of  Cuenca’s  build¬ 
ings — and  from  across  the  Tambebamba, 
one  of  the  streams  flowing  by  the  city,  the 
houses  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Casas  colganles  of  that  Spanish  Cuenca  for 
which  it  is  named — there  are  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens. 
One  such  is  a  well-equipped  vocational 
school,  having  some  400  students;  when 


completely  equipped,  it  will  accommodate 
1,000  pupils. 

Oddly  enough,  although  Cuenca  is  not 
in  a  toquilla  growing  district  (toquilla  is 
the  palm  from  whose  leaf  fibers  “Panama"’ 
hats  are  made),  it  is  the  center  of  a  hat¬ 
making  region.  All  along  the  road  be¬ 
tween  El  Tambo  and  Cuenca,  through  the 
Provinces  of  Canar  and  Azuay,  in  nearly 
every  hut  you  see  a  whole  family  seated  in 
or  just  inside  the  doorway,  weaving  hats 
with  flying  fingers.  Men  and  women  walk 
along  the  road  weaving,  their  eyes  every¬ 
where  but  on  their  work.  The  hats  are 
brought  unfinished — with  long  streamers 
of  straw  hanging  from  the  brims — to  the 
market  at  Cuenca,  where  the  middlemen 
buy  them  up.  On  market  days  women 
are  seated  in  one  of  the  squares  working, 
others  pass  through  the  thronged  streets 
leading  from  the  square,  offering  one  or 
two  hats  to  the  buyers,  who  stand  in  the 


Courtesy  of  the  Kcuaduriaa  Panama  Hat  Co..  Inc. 
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STATUE  TO  SUCRE,  GUAYAQUIL 

Between  the  City  Hall  and  the  Government  Building  stands  this  monument  to  General 
Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  struggle  for  indep)endence  in  South 
America.  His  ashes  rest  in  the  Quito  cathedral. 


middle  of  the  street,  with  an  ever-growing 
pile  in  their  hands,  and  make  their  offers. 
Often  the  women  take  back  their  hats  and 
walk  off,  thinking  the  price  not  high 
enough. 

In  returning  to  Sibambe,  it  is  best  to 
leave  Cuenca  in  the  afternoon  and  spend 
the  night  at  the  clean  but  primitive  Rail¬ 
road  Hotel  at  Tambo.  Several  unusual 
things  about  the  people  and  the  landscape 
may  have  escaped  your  attention  earlier, 
if  you  arrived  at  dusk.  The  Indian 
women  wear  rebozos,  a  length  of  blue  and 
white  cloth  called  peruana  because  it  comes 
largely  from  Peru,  with  about  eighteen 
inches  of  mesh  at  each  end,  and  an  equally 
long  fringe.  It  is  a  most  useful  accessory, 
for  they  wrap  it  around  their  heads  or 
across  their  mouths,  or,  tying  it  over  their 
shoulders,  use  it  as  a  strap  to  carry  every¬ 
thing  from  babies  to  livestock.  They  also 
wear  full  skirts  of  bright  colored  felt,  red  or 
orange  or  sometimes  both.  You  will  be 


told  that  it  costs  them  more  than  people  of 
‘"quality”  to  dress,  for  the  rebozos  cost  from 
$18  to  $20,  and  the  felt  for  the  skirts  from 
$3.50  to  $4.00  a  yard.  But  just  think  how 
long  they  wear!  Another  striking  fact  is 
that  so  many  of  the  houses  in  the  country, 
not  alone  those  on  the  haciendas,  but  those 
owned  by  the  Indians,  are  two  stories  high 
and  often  have  glass  window's. 

Between  Cuenca  and  El  Tambo  you  pass 
over  another  paramo.  The  scenery  is 
magnificent,  valleys  ringed  by  mountains, 
some  in  sunshine,  others  banked  by  clouds 
or  gray  with  rain.  The  Indians  living  on 
the  paramo  are  strong  and  robust,  their 
faces  full,  their  cheeks  rosy,  showing  the 
Ijeneficial  effects  of  a  rigorous  climate  and 
a  varied  diet. 

The  train  leaves  El  Tambo  at  six  in  the 
morning,  just  before  the  sun  is  up.  If  the 
air  is  clear,  the  few  clouds  in  the  sky  will 
give  a  beautiful  sunrise,  for  they  are 
undershot  with  gold,  or  reflect  the  light 
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like  the  strata  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  For 
some  time  you  will  be  above  the  clouds; 
do  not  be  surprised  if  the  air  is  chill  enough 
to  make  your  breath  visible,  or  the  hillsides 
are  covered  with  a  white  layer  of  dew. 

.•\t  Sibambe  you  make  connections  with 
the  train  from  Riobamba  for  Guayaquil. 
It  follows  for  miles  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
brook  which,  in  the  rainy  season  at  least, 
foams  brownly  over  its  rocky  course.  The 
mountainsides  change  in  character,  be¬ 
coming  much  more  heavily  wooded.  .As 
you  descend,  the  wraps  into  which  you 
nestled  snugly  and  thankfully  a  few’  hours 
earlier  in  the  clouds  are  shed  one  by  one. 
Finally  the  plains  are  reached,  and  the 
road  stretches  out  straight  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  before  and  behind.  Some¬ 
times  you  pass  through  thick  cool  cacao 
plantations,  at  others  through  open  marsh¬ 
lands  where  cattle  are  grazing  or  herons 
flying.  You  will  think  with  regret,  as  you 


near  Duran,  opposite  Guayaquil,  of  the 
many  things  you  are  leaving  behind:  The 
Indians,  scurrying  after  a  moment’s  inde¬ 
cision,  like  ;hickens,  out  of  the  road  to 
stand  while  the  automobile  speeds  by;  the 
horizon-encircling  mountains,  of  all  hues 
and  degrees  of  verdure  and  cultivation;  and 
friends  of  many  stations  and  occupations. 

By  launch  you  are  transferred  to  Guaya¬ 
quil,  across  the  turbid  and  surprisingly 
swift  waters  of  the  Guayas  river,  w’here 
water  hyacinths,  logs,  and  debris  make 
steering  a  difficult  task.  The  high,  cool 
rooms  of  your  cosmopolitan  hotel  are  wel¬ 
come  after  the  heat  outside,  and  you  rest 
comfortably  as  you  plan  the  last  few  days 
before  the  steamer  from  the  south  will  call 
at  the  port  to  bear  you  away. 

Trips  out  of  Guayaquil  are  few:  A  launch 
excursion  up  the  river,  for  a  couple  of 
hours  or  a  whole  day,  especially  tempting 
if  you  came  down  over  the  railroad;  a 


HEMICYCLE  ON  THE  WATERFRONT,  GUAYAQUIL 

In  this  hemicyclc,  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  handsome  waterfront  in  Guayaquil,  a  monument 
commemorating  the  historic  interview  between  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  will  be  erected  by  the  city. 
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motor  trip  to  Salinas,  the  splendid  beach 
on  the  Pacific  where  the  action  of  the  surf 
occasionally  uncovers  old  Spanish  coins  in 
the  sand  (but  during  “the  season”  the  few 
accommodations  there  are  overcrowded); 
or  perhaps  the  rare  opportunity  to  fly 
over  to  Montecristi  for  the  day,  to  see 
where  the  finest  “Panama”  hats  are  made. 

The  Guayaquil  of  the  1930’s  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  city  that  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin  knew  when  they  held  their  famous 
interview  there  on  July  26,  1822.  Then 
it  was  a  small,  fever-ridden  town  of  some 
20,000  inhabitants,  its  crowded  frame 
houses  making  it  an  easy  prey  to  fire,  from 
which  it  suffered  more  than  once  in  the 
ensuing  century.  Now  it  has  a  population 
of  150,000,  and  is  proud  of  its  classifica¬ 
tion  as  a  class  A  health  port,  whose  hand¬ 
some  waterfront  extends,  as  it  were,  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  to  new  arrivals.  Wide  ave¬ 


nues  give  an  air  of  spaciousness  to  the  city, 
and  arcaded  sidewalks  offer  grateful  shade 
from  the  tropical  sun.  Colonial  buildings 
are  few,  but  in  spite  of  Guayaquil’s 
modernity,  the  seeker  after  local  color  will 
not  be  disappointed.  In  the  streets  of  one 
section  of  the  city  cacao  is  still  spread  out 
to  dry,  perfuming  the  air  for  blocks  around, 
and  fruit  and  vegetables  from  outlying 
agricultural  districts  are  brought  to  market 
in  crude  canoes. 

When  the  time  comes  to  board  the  liner 
towering  in  the  river  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  small  craft,  laden  with  bananas  and 
other  produce  to  be  exported,  you  cross 
the  palm-lined  promenade  for  the  last  time, 
pass  through  the  customs  house  where 
your  bags  are  once  more  examined,  climb 
aboard  a  waiting  tender,  and,  as  it  chugs 
away  from  the  shore,  say  a  regretful  fare¬ 
well  to  “La  Gran  Colombia  de  antaiio”. 
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The  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau 
Banquet 


The  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau,  organ¬ 
ized  jointly  by  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Venezuela, 
held  a  brilliant  banquet  in  the  stately  Hall 
of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  on  April  28,  1938. 
The  bureau  is  composed  of  the  following 
members:  T.  S.  Vaca,  chairman,  of 
Nicaragua;  Eurico  Penteado,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Bureau,  Brazil;  Miguel  Sam¬ 
per,  of  Colombia;  M.  Ortega,  of  Cuba; 
Roberto  Aguilar,  of  El  Salvador;  and  En¬ 
rique  Scholtz,  of  Venezuela. 

.\mong  the  200  guests  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic 
corps  accredited  in  Washington  and  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  members  of  Congress, 
industrialists,  financiers,  and  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General,  and  Dr.  Pedro  de 
•Mba,  Assistant  Director,  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union. 

The  banquet  was  the  official  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  an  intensive  coffee  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  undertaken  by  the  bureau  to  in¬ 
crease  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
The  cost  of  the  campaign,  estimated  at 
about  $500,000  for  the  first  year,  will  be 
met  by  the  members’  contribution  of  five 
cents  per  bag  of  coffee  exported  to  the 
United  States.  The  program  for  the  en¬ 
suing  years  will  be  revised  annually  at  the 
discretion  of  the  advertising  committee,  at 
present  composed  of  Srs.  Penteado,  Sam¬ 
per  and  Aguilar,  who  have  the  cooperation 
of  three  representatives  of  the  Associated 
Coffee  Industries  of  .America,  Messrs. 
Berent  Friele,  S.  Boardman,  and  Herbert 
Delafield. 

The  toastmaster  at  the  banquet  was  Mr. 


Delafield,  who  first  introduced  the  chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Vaca.  Dr.  Vaca  said: 

VVe  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  give  the  initial 
impulse  to  a  campaign  that  has  indisputable 
claim  to  credit  as  a  positive  Pan  American  move¬ 
ment.  Practically  all  the  countries  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  cultivate  coffee.  For  most  of 
them  it  is  a  large  item  of  exjxirt — in  many  cases, 
the  largest  and  most  important,  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  so,  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  national 
activities  and  labor  engaged  in  its  production. 
The  United  States  is  the  Icurgest  consumer  of  coffee 
in  the  world  and  over  95  percent  of  it  comes  from 
Latin  America. 

We  pay  for  the  goods  we  buy  in  the  United 
States  mostly  with  coffee.  In  the  language  of 
inter-American  economy,  coffee  determines  our 
purchasing  power  and  vitally  affects  our  internal 
well-being.  For  these  reasons  alone,  it  is  fitting, 
beyond  question,  that  we  should  dedicate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  present  task  at  the  very  center  of  Pan 
Americanism,  under  the  roof  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  here  welcome  and  acclaim  as  our  pre¬ 
eminent  collaborators  the  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  also  extends  its 
welcome  to  the  official  representatives  of  these 
countries  and  to  the  representatives  of  American 
industry  and  commerce  who  honor  us  with  their 
presence,  as  well  as  to  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  his  staff  for  their  helpful 
and  willing  coof>eration. 

Gentlemen:  The  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau 
was  established  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  functions 
in  fulfilment  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Pan 
.American  Coffee  Conferences  at  Bogota  in  1936 
and  at  Habana  in  1937.  In  broad  and  brief 
terms  its  purposes  are:  To  study  the  needs  of  the 
industry  within  the  producing  countries  and, 
outside,  to  secure  the  help  of  the  American  Coffee 
Industries  in  order  to  obtain  a  legitimate  improve¬ 
ment  in  consumption  and  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  role  of 
such  an  institution  as  the  Pan  American  Coffee 
Bureau  in  the  life  of  our  nations  is  the  source  of 
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incalculable  advantages,  and  will  yield  its  maxi¬ 
mum  harvest  when  it  is  joined  by  all  the  coffee- 
producing  countries  of  the  three  Americas.  VVe 
further  believe  that  within  the  boundaries  of  Pan 
American  action,  the  existence  of  the  bureau  is  a 
most  important  complement  to  the  trade  policies  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  particular  harmony  with 
the  far  reaching  purptoses  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
ideals  espoused  by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  Honorable  Cordell  Hull. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  aspject  of  still  deep)er 
significance  in  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  in  New  York:  it 
is  a  practical  collective  effort  among  the  members 
of  an  industry  common  to  many  American  nations 
that  must  be  emulated  by  other  industries  and  in 
other  economic  fields  common  to  them,  if  they 
are  to  reach  unimpieded  an  equitable  degree  of 
stable  prosperity  as  the  surest  protection  for  the 
peace  and  solidarity  of  the  New  Yorld. 


.  .  .  The  economic  stability  and  prosperity 
of  the  coffee-producing  countries — and,  therefore, 
the  condition  of  the  world  trade  in  coffee — are 
of  direct  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
.States.  American  products,  both  industrial  and 
agricultural,  bulk  large  in  the  imperrts  of  the 
coffee-producing  countries.  Many  of  our  citizens 
have  invested  their  savings  in  government  se¬ 
curities  or  private  enterprises  of  these  countries. 

Our  expx)rts  to  these  countries  are  brisk,  and 
our  investments  there  are  secure,  when  coffee 
trade  is  active  in  volume  and  remunerative  in  price. 
Our  exp)orts  stagnate  and  our  investments  are  im¬ 
paired  when  the  reverse  is  true  of  coffee  trade.  .  .  . 

So  far  as  our  pieople  are  concerned,  coffee  has 
become  identified  with  our  habits  of  life  and  is 
customarily  considered  almost  a  necessity.  We 
arc  large  consumers  of  the  beverage.  VVe  nat¬ 
urally  prefer  the  better  grades.  Our  pteople  will, 
therefore,  welcome  £m  effort,  like  that  which  is 


The  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  was  then  introduced.  His 
address,  discussing  the  tangible  atid  in¬ 
tangible  benefits  to  Ije  obtained  front  such 
cooperative  efforts  and  from  increased 
foreign  trade,  was  in  part  as  follows: 


being  initiated  tonight,  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  countries,  to  stimulate  here  an  increasing 
demand  for  better  qualities  of  coffee  grown  in  the 
Americas  and  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  such 
coffee  in  this  country — at  prices,  of  course,  which 
will  be  reasonable  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ixjth  the 
consumer  and  the  producer.  .  .  . 
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BANQUET  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  COFFEE 
BUREAU 

The  banquet  of  the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  on 
April  28  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  offers  a  beautiful  setting 
for  such  an  occasion.  The  bright  colors  of  the  flags  of 
the  21  American  republics,  displayed  behind  the  sfjeak- 
ers’  table,  blended  with  the  hues  of  the  flowers  adorning 
the  tables. 


Our  country  is  today  directing  its  best  effort 
toward  the  promotion  of  its  foreign  trade.  We 
know  that  the  larger  the  volume  of  our  sales 
abroad,  the  greater  is  the  prosperity  of  our  farms, 
our  manufacturing  industries,  our  economic  life  in 
general.  We  know  that  trade  must  be  a  two-way 
process,  and  that  expanding  exp>orts  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  rise  in  imp>orts.  In  this  way  we 
obtain  from  abroad  commodities  which  we  need 
and  want,  while  at  the  same  time  our  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers  secure  the  means  with  which  to  pay  for 
their  purchases  of  our  goods.  .  .  . 

Between  1933  and  1937,  our  exports  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  increased  from  $1,675,000,000  to  $3,345,- 
000,000,  while  our  imp>orts  rose  from  $1,450,000,- 
000  to  $3,084,000,000.  During  that  period,  our 
sales  to  the  American  countries  which  lie  to  the 
south  of  us  increased  from  $240,000,000  to 
$640,000,000,  while  our  purchases  from  these 
countries  rose  from  $329,000,000  to  $705,000,000. 
It  is  the  definite  policy  of  this  Government  to  facil¬ 
itate  further  increase  in  our  foreign  commerce  in 
every  constructive  way  and  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  our  national  economy 
as  regards  both  exports  and  imp>orts.  .  .  . 

Progress  toward  national  economic  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  may  create  an  illusion  of  national  power 


and  security.  But  that  illusion  is  inevitably  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  price  of  a  constant  deterioration 
of  living  standards.  The  resulting  economic  dis¬ 
tress  is  a  fertile  breeding  ground  of  mounting 
social  unrest.  A  nation  finding  itself  in  such  con¬ 
ditions  becomes  caught  in  a  vicious  circle,  the 
issue  from  which  is  too  frequently  sought  in  mili¬ 
tary  adventure  outside  its  frontiers,  in  wars  of  ag¬ 
grandisement  and  aggression,  which,  in  the  end, 
exact  a  fearful  toll  of  suffering  and  destruction, 
not  alone  from  the  countries  immediately  involved, 
but  from  the  world  as  a  whole. 

International  trade,  through  its  inextricable 
connection  with  the  state  of  national  economic 
well-being,  is  thus  a  powerful  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  social  stability  or  instability  within  nations  and 
of  war  or  peace  among  nations. 

But  trade  itself,  if  it  is  to  play  this  vital  role  in  the 
social  organization  of  mankind,  must  rest  upon 
a  basis  of  peaceful  and  constructive  principles 
rather  than  upon  animosity  and  hostility.  Like 
all  human  relations,  whether  within  or  among  na¬ 
tions,  international  trade  must  be  founded  upon 
reciprocal  advantage,  mutual  good-will  and 
respect,  and  a  proper  regard  for  others.  .  .  . 

Our  country  is  not  alone  in  advocating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  constructive  economic  relations  among 
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nations,  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago.  On 
two  recent  occasions — at  Montevideo  and  at 
Buenos  Aires — all  of  the  American  republics 
unanimously  affirmed  their  faith  in  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  determination  to  work  toward 
their  fullest  possible  application  in  practice.  The 
policy  of  restoration  and  stimulation  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  on  the  basis  of  fair-dealing  and 
non-discriminatory  treatment,  is  an  American  policy 
in  the  continental  sense  of  that  word.  .  .  . 

The  nations  of  the  Americas  are,  indeed,  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  world  of  today.  Peace — unmarred  by 
deep-seated  hatreds,  unmenaced  by  bitter  jealous¬ 
ies  and  animosities — prevails  in  our  hemisphere. 
It  is  within  our  power  to  buttress  that  precious 
peace  by  placing  our  mutual  economic  relations 
upKjn  a  firm  foundation  of  those  sound  principles 
in  which  we  all  believe.  By  so  doing,  we  shall  not 
only  promote  our  own  best  interests,  but  also  en¬ 
courage  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of  those  nations 
on  other  continents  which  strive  toward  the  same 
objectives,  and  thus  m^tke  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  recovery  and  progress  of  the  entire  world. 

Two  weeks  ago,  in  an  address  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  Pan  American  Day,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  said; 

The  twenty-one  Americjm  Republics  present 
proudly  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  rule  of  justice  and  law  can  be 
substituted  for  the  rule  of  force;  that  resort  to 
war  as  an  instrument  of  policy  is  not  necessary; 
that  international  differences  of  all  kinds  can 
be  solved  through  peaceful  negotiations;  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  pledged  word,  faithfully 
observed  and  generously  interpreted,  offers  a 
system  of  security  with  freedom. 

There  lies  before  the  American  Republics  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  offer  the  world  an 
equally  conclusive  demonstration  in  the  sphere  of 
economic  relations  among  nations. 

Mr.  Welles  was  followed  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Davis,  president  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  pointed  out 
that,  according  to  the  statistical  offices  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  coffee  was  fifth  in 
the  list  of  nineteen  primary  commodities 
forming  the  major  currents  of  interna¬ 
tional  commerce.  He  continued: 

For  the  business  men  of  the  United  States 
there  has  always  betm  a  special  significance  in 
world  trade  in  staple  commodities.  Last  year 
the  three  raw  products  which  headed  our  import 
list  w’ere  crude  rubber,  cane  sugar,  and  coffee. 


The  three  products  which  headed  our  expwrt  list 
were  cotton,  automobiles  and  leaf  tobacco. 
These  typify  the  fundamental  process  of  exchange 
which  lies  back  of  all  foreign  trade.  Were  it  not 
for  the  great  amounts  of  coffee  and  other  primary 
commodities  which  our  people  purchase  abroad, 
particularly  from  the  nations  of  the  Americas, 
there  would  not  be  available  in  foreign  countries 
the  dollar  exchange  needed  to  finance  the  export 
of  products  of  United  States  farms  and  factories, 
forests  and  mines.  Thus  the  American  who 
drinks  a  cup  of  coffee  is  helping  another  American 
sell  flour  to  the  coffee-producing  country.  In 
foreign  trade  the  processes  of  buying  and  selling 
complement  each  other. 

A  fact  which  has  impressed  me  greatly  is  the 
almost  entire  dependence  of  certain  regions  upon 
the  successful  marketing  of  one  or  more  of  these 
staple  commodities.  I  am  told  that  whereas 
coffee  is  but  5  percent  of  the  United  States  total 
imports  it  is  22  percent  of  the  United  States  total 
purchases  from  South  America,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  West  Indies. 

How  dependent  individual  countries  are  on 
coffee  is  indicated  when  we  note  that  for  El  Sal¬ 
vador  90  jjercent  of  her  export  trade  in  1 936  was 
coffee;  for  Guatemala,  70  jjercent;  for  Haiti,  62 
percent;  for  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica,  58  jjcr- 
cent;  for  Brazil  and  Nicaragua,  45  percent;  for 
Ecuador  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  13  jjcr- 
cent;  and  for  Venezuela,  4  jjercent. 

Supjjose  we  in  the  United  States  had  to  dejjend 
ujjon  the  exjjort  of  cotton  or  of  tobacco  or  of 
jjetroleum  for  over  50  jjercent  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  income.^  Certainly  we  would  have  a  very 
lively  and  a  very  serious  interest  in  international 
trade.  We  would  guard  most  jealously  the  sta¬ 
bility  and  the  goodwill  of  the  markets  to  which  we 
sold. 

The  fact  is  that  our  own  foreign  trade  is  as  varied 
as  that  of  any  country  in  the  world.  If  you  exam¬ 
ine  last  year’s  trade  you  will  find  that  it  took 
thirteen  different  tyjjes  of  commodities  added 
together  to  constitute  50  jjercent  of  our  exjjort 
business  .  .  . 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the  greatest  con¬ 
suming  market  of  the  world.  It  is  a  market  the 
support  of  which  is  vital  to  our  own  domestic  pros- 
jx-rity.  Similarly  it  is  a  market  vital  to  the  prosjjer- 
ity  of  other  nations.  Certainly  you  in  my  audience 
who  look  to  the  consumers  of  America  for  your 
welfare  know  how  imjjoriant  it  is  that  America's 
millions  of  buyers  be  able  to  buy.  That  purchasing 
ability  dejjends  ujjon  business  prosjjerity.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  what  heljjs  business  in  the  United 
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States  helps  you — and  helps  the  nations  whose 
producers  you  represent ! 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
G.  \V.  Sharp,  president  of  the  Associated 
Coffee  Industries  of  America.  Mr.  Sharp 
praised  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  “constructive  understanding, 
coupled  with  intelligent  effort,  not  to  de¬ 
stroy,  but  to  build.”  The  bureau  proved, 
he  said,  that  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  competitive  nations  could  overcome  the 
obstacles  generally  believed  to  be  inherent 
in  such  an  undertaking.  He  commended 
the  representatives  of  coffee-producing 
countries  who,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
their  own  lands,  had  contributed  to  the 
final  success  of  the  program  adopted,  say¬ 
ing,  “Great  undertakings  are  seldom  the 
work  of  small  men,  and  the  historic  nature 
of  the  program  now'  being  celebrated  pays 
its  own  tribute  to  these  men.”  In  closing, 
Mr.  Sharp  said: 

It  is  only  through  such  efforts  and  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  as  these  that  we  have  an  op{x>rtunity  to  see 
clearly  those  broader  aspects  of  the  commerce  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

For  here  coffee  ceases  to  be  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  valued  and  appraised  through  cold  ex¬ 


change  quotations.  Here  coffee  can  be  seen  in  a 
truer  light  as  a  bond  of  friendship  and  understand¬ 
ing,  as  a  genuine  symbol  of  service  to  humanity. 

The  Pan  American  idea  cannot  live  by  treaties 
alone.  It  implies  an  exchange  of  culture,  of  ideas 
and  of  products  as  well.  The  increasing  commerce 
in  coffee  resulting  from  the  farsighted  and  intelli- 
getlt  efforts  of  producing  countries  will  facilitate 
and  encourage  this  exchange. 

Increasing  coffee  commerce  will  mean  the  rapid 
development  of  more  adequate  marine  services  to 
and  from  our  countries.  It  will  help  to  divert  the 
interests  of  our  people  to  the  wonders  of  the  New 
World  as  a  place  to  visit  and  to  know,  keeping  in 
our  own  economy  the  benefits  of  tourist  travel  and 
trade.  It  will  attract  the  youth  of  South  America 
increasingly  to  our  graduate  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities.  It  will  create  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
an  expanding  market  for  our  factories  and  farms. 

These  objectives  are  worth  working  for.  The 
contribution  coffee  has  already  made  toward  their 
accomplishment  offers  the  surest  promise  of  in¬ 
creasing  benefits  yet  to  be  realized. 

During  the  banquet  an  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Arsenio  Ralon  played  se¬ 
lections  from  the  music  of  the  Americas. 

The  entire  program  of  the  banquet  was 
broadcast  by  long  and  short  wave  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  the  Colombia  Broadcasting 
System. 


The  First 

Inter-American  Radio  Conference 


FRANCISCO  J.  HERNANDEZ 
Editorial  Staff,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


The  Republic  of  Cuba  was  a  most  cordial 
and  gracious  host  to  the  First  Inter- 
American  Radio  Conference,  w'hich  met  in 
Habana  from  November  1  to  December 
1 3,  1 937.  The  long  siege  of  a  month  and  a 
half  during  which  38  delegates  and  23 
technical  advisers  wrestled  with  vexing  in¬ 
ternational  problems  was  rendered  easier 
by  the  Republic’s  traditional  hospitality 
and  by  the  constant  solicitude  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  her  Departments  of  State  and  Com¬ 
munications. 

Intolerable  conditions  resulting  from  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  standard  broadcast  band, 
particularly  in  the  northern  region  of  the 
continent;  the  urge  for  a  more  adequate 
use  of  technical  improvements  attained  in 
the  radio  field,  as  an  aid  to  the  material 
and  cultural  progress  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics;  and  the  desire  to  present  a  coordi¬ 
nated  viewpoint  at  the  International  Tele¬ 
communications  Conference  held  at  Cairo, 
Egypt,  early  this  year  were  among  the  im¬ 
portant  reasons  that  prompted  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  momentous  international 
congress.  There  was  imperative  need,  not 
only  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  a  frank 
discussion  on  such  radio  problems  as  are 
common  to  all  nations  of  this  hemisphere, 
but  for  the  adoption  of  binding  rules  and 
regulations — preferably  embodied  in  for¬ 
mal  treaties  or  agreements — to  be  faith¬ 
fully  observed  by  them  all. 

The  conference  followed  the  general  lines 
of  the  program  recommended  by  the  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  of  four  North  American 
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nations,*  also  held  in  Habana,  in  March, 
1937;  took  into  consideration  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  regulations  and  recommendations 
set  forth  in  the  South  American  Radio¬ 
communications  Agreement  of  Buenos 
.^ires,  as  revised  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  *  last 
year;  and  adopted  important  resolutions 
identical  with  several  passed  at  the  recent 
Inter- American  Technical  Aviation  Con¬ 
ference  ®  held  in  Lima. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment,  official  delegations  w'ere  sent  by 
.Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colom¬ 
bia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  and  Newfoundland.  The  last- 
named,  however,  participated  in  only  the 
first  few  sessions. 

The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic, 
Dr.  Federico  Laredo  Bru,  presiding,  and 
a  most  distinguished  representation  of  dip¬ 
lomatic,  official  and  social  circles  in 
attendance.  Upon  declaring  the  confer¬ 
ence  officially  open,  the  president  expressed 
confidence  that  its  accomplishments  would 
“help  to  foster  friendly  ties  among  na¬ 
tions,  and  make  radiocommunications  a 
powerful  instrument  for  universal  peace, 
understanding  and  progress.” 

*  See  "Habana  Preliminary  Radio  Conference,”  by 
Gerald  C.  Gross,  Bulletin  Jot  June  1937,  page  453. 

*  See  "Second  South  American  Regional  Radio  Con- 
erence,”  id.,  October  1937,  page  798. 

*  See  "The  First  Inter- American  Technical  Aviation 
Conjererue,”  id.,  January,  1938,  page  27. 
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THE  CAPITOL,  HABANA 

The  beautiful  Cuban  capitol  was  the  scene  of  the  opjening  session  of  the  Radio  Conference. 


At  the  initial  working  session,  Senator 
Wifredo  Albanes,  chairman  of  the  Cuban 
delegation,  was  unanimously  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  conference.  In  addition  to  the 
Steering  and  Credentials  Committees,  it  was 
decided  to  organize  the  conference  into 
three  main  committees — Technical,  headed 
by  Commander  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  of  the 


United  States;  Juridical-Administrative, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Mateo 
Marquez  Castro,  of  Uruguay;  and  Drafting, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Emilio  Edwards  Bello, 
of  Chile — as  the  best  means  of  expediting 
study  of  the  numerous  and  complex  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  agenda.  The  general 
secretariat,  which  set  an  example  of  good 
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organization  and  efficiency  for  other  inter- 
American  conferences  to  follow,  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Calixto  Whitmarsh  y  Garcia,  a 
member  of  the  Cuban  diplomatic  corps. 

After  a  month  and  a  half  of  debate  and 
delilierations  characterized  by  a  friendly 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  conciliation,  the 
following  instruments  were  signed  at  the 
closing  plenary  session:  An  Inter-.\meri- 
can  Radiocommunications  Convention;  a 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement,  and  an  Inter- American  Ar¬ 
rangement  concerning  Radiocommunica¬ 
tions.  There  were  also  numerous  resolu¬ 
tions,  motions,  agreements  and  recom¬ 
mendations  drafted  into  a  Final  Act, 
signed  by  the  delegations  present,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  that  of  Argentina,  which 
pleaded  lack  of  technical  advisers. 

Inter-American  Radio  Convention 

The  Inter-American  Radiocommunica¬ 
tions  Convention  comprises  four  distinct 
parts  and  three  annexes.  The  first  part 
provides  for  the  organization  and  holding 
of  periodic  conferences  of  plenipotentiaries 
“for  the  purpose  of  solving,  by  common 
understanding,  such  problems  as  may 
arise  in  the  field  of  radiocommunications 
in  the  American  continent.”  The  internal 
regulations  set  forth  a  detailed  plan  for 
such  organization  and  define  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  participating  States  as  re¬ 
gards  said  conferences.  An  important 
article  in  this  part  of  the  convention  is 
that  regulating  voting  in  the  conferences. 
It  stipulates  that  only  one  vote  shall  be 
cast  by  each  State  which,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  voting,  must  have:  (a)  per¬ 
manent  population;  (b)  defined  territory; 
(c)  government,  and  (d)  capacity  to  enter 
into  relations  with  other  States.  Coun¬ 
tries  or  territories  which  do  not  meet 
these  qualifications  are  given  voice,  but 
no  vote,  in  the  deliberations,  and  may 
adhere  to  the  treaties  or  agreements  re¬ 


sulting  from  the  conferences  through  their 
respective  home  governments. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  second  part, 
an  organization  of  a  consultative  character 
is  established  to  centralize  and  facilitate, 
among  the  administrations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  the  interchange  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  information  relative  to  radio¬ 
communications,  as  well  as  to  cooperate 
in  the  organization  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  periodic  conferences.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  be  known  as  the  Inter-.'Xmeri- 
can  Radio  Office,  or  O.  I.  R.,  from  its 
Spanish  name,  OJicina  Interamericana  de 
Radio,  and  will  be  placed  initially  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cuban  Government, 
with  headquarters  at  Habana.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  conference  is  authorized  to  change 
the  seat  of  the  Office,  and  appoint  a  new 
director  (the  first  one  to  be  designated  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba)  if  it  so  desires. 
The  draft  of  this  particular  section  of  the 
Convention  and  of  the  O.  I.  R.  internal 
regulations  was  the  result  of  the  untiring 
efforts  of  a  special  subcommittee  headed 
by  Dr.  Jorge  Soto  del  Corral,  chairman  of 
the  Colombian  delegation,  who  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  general  work  of  the 
Juridical-Administrative  Committee.  He 
was  ably  assisted  in  the  subcommittee  by 
\V.  L.  Laurie,  of  Canada;  Ruben  Fuentes, 
of  Mexico;  Harvey  B.  Otterman,  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  secretary.  Dr. 
Emilio  Pando,  of  Cuba. 

The  special  provisions  which  make  up 
the  third  part  of  the  convention  define  cer¬ 
tain  rights  of  the  contracting  governments, 
recognizing,  for  instance,  “the  sovereign 
right  of  all  nations  to  the  use  of  every  radio 
broadcasting  channel”;  recommend  the 
negotiation  of  bilateral  agreements  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  of  radiotelegraph 
stations,  if  required  to  facilitate  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  nations;  and  deal, 
further,  with  the  establishment  of  fre¬ 
quency  measuring  stations;  exchange  of 
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information;  safety  of  life  at  sea  and  in  the 
air;  obligation  of  all  commercial  aircraft 
to  carry  radio  equipment;  establishment 
of  aeronautical  radio  stations;  emergency 
communications;  cultural  broadcasting; 
press  transmissions  to  multiple  destina¬ 
tions;  retransmissions,  and  international 
cooperation  in  discovering  and  suppress¬ 
ing  clandestine  transmitting  stations. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  solution  of 
problems  peculiar  to  the  various  geo¬ 
graphical  zones — as  regards  special  propa¬ 
gation  characteristics  and  interference  con¬ 
ditions  of  radio  transmission — the  conti¬ 
nent  has  been  divided  as  follows: 

Northern  Zone:  that  which  comprises  the  coun¬ 
tries  located  to  the  North  of  Guatemala  and 
North  of  the  Southern  coast  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti; 

Central  Zone:  that  which  comprises  the  coun¬ 
tries  or  portions  of  countries  located  South  of 
Mexico  and  the  Southern  coast  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  and  Haiti,  and  extending  to 
parallel  5  South  latitude;  and 


Southern  Zone:  that  which  comprises  the  coun¬ 
tries  or  portions  of  countries  to  the  South  of 
parallel  5  South  latitude. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  is  devoted  to 
provisions  of  a  general  character,  including 
entry  into  force  of  the  convention;  pro¬ 
cedure  for  total  or  partial  ratification  or 
adherence;  denunciation;  special  agree¬ 
ments;  codification  and  arbitration. 

Inter-American  Arrangement  Concerning  Radio¬ 
communications 

Standardization  of  modern  engineering 
practices  in  the  science  of  radiocommuni¬ 
cations  throughout  the  entire  American 
continent  is  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  this  imjxjrtant  international  arrange¬ 
ment,  purely  administrative  in  character. 
It  contains  tables  of  frequency  allocations, 
and  also  specific  provisions  relative  to 
tolerances  and  spurious  emissions,  inter¬ 
ference,  use  and  non-use  of  certain  air 
calling  and  distress  frequencies,  amateurs 


DRAFTING  SUBCOMMITTEE  AT  THE  RADIO  CONFERENCE 
This  sp>ecial  subcommittee  drafted  the  Inter-American  Convention  on  Radiocommunications. 


and  the  receipt  and  transmission  by  them 
of  third-party  messages,  establishment  of 
an  international  radio  police  service,  radio 
aids  to  air  navigation  and  suppression  of 
interference  caused  by  electrical  apparatus. 

\orth  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agree- 
went 

Five  countries  of  the  Northern  zone — 
Canada,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti  and  the  United  States — negotiated 
and  signed  this  regional  agreement  (which 
they  left  open  to  adherence  on  behalf  of 
Newfoundland).  Its  purpose  is  “to  regu¬ 
late  and  establish  principles  covering  the 
use  of  the  standard  broadcast  band  in  the 
North  American  region  so  that  each  coun¬ 
try  may  make  the  most  effective  use  thereof 
with  the  minimum  technical  interference 
between  broadcast  stations.”  Frequencies 
are  assigned  to  specified  classes  of  stations 
on  clear,  regional  and  local  channels  de¬ 
fined  in  the  document,  the  band  of  fre¬ 


quencies  from  550  to  1600  kc,  both  inclu¬ 
sive,  being  allocated  exclusively  to  broad¬ 
casting.  Means  are  provided  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  presence  of,  and  eliminating, 
objectionable  interference;  graphs  are 
adopted  to  be  used  in  computing  sky  wave 
and  ground  wave  propagation  curves,  and 
also  tables  showing  the  distances  which 
should  separate  broadcast  stations  under 
given  conditions.  A  stipulation  is  made 
w'hich  leaves  the  door  open  for  revision  of 
the  engineering  standards  set  forth  in  the 
instrument  “when  justified  by  technical 
advances  in  the  art”  of  radiocommunica¬ 
tion,  “with  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
governments,  parties”  to  the  agreement. 

This  was  the  work  of  a  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  prominent  engineering 
authorities  and  radio  experts,  led  by  Com¬ 
mander  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  member  of  the 
United  States  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  Don  Ignacio  Galindo,  Chief 
of  the  Radio  Office,  General  Post  Office 
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J  and  Telegraph  Bureau  of  Mexico;  Com- 
j  inander  C.  P.  Edwards,  Chief  of  Air  Serv¬ 
ices,  Canadian  Department  of  Transports, 
and  Dr.  Nicolas  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza, 

,  Radio  Director  in  the  Cuban  Department 
I  of  Communications,  and  was  praised  by 
many  delegates  as  the  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  conference.  “It  is  l^elieved,” 
said  Commander  Craven  in  his  official  re¬ 
port  to  the  Department  of  State,  “that 
the  principles  laid  down  in  this  convention, 
if  carried  into  effect,  will  result  in  general 
satisfaction  not  only  to  the  listening  public 
but  to  the  broadcasters  as  well." 

Final  Act 

The  truly  inter-.^merican  spirit  of  coop¬ 
eration  and  mutual  understanding  of  the 
conference  is  best  revealed,  however,  in 
the  sundry  resolutions  of  a  general  char- 
,  acter  drafted  into  the  Final  Act,  and  in  the 
recommendations  which,  unanimously 
)  adopted,  were  addressed  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telecommunications  Conference  at 
Cairo.  The  latter  was  urged,  for  instance, 

I  to  establish  the  principle  of  only  one  vote 
for  each  State  embodied  in  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Convention  on  Radiocommuni¬ 
cations;  to  encourage  “the  rapid  and 
economical  transmission,  dissemination 
and  interchange  of  press  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  among  the  nations  of  the  world”, 
recommending  that  informative  publica¬ 
tions  and  news  agencies  be  granted  the 
advantages  of  press  telecommunications  to 
multiple  destinations,  “offering  these  at 
minimum  prices,  for  which  the  tariffs  may 
be  based  on  units  of  time  devoted  to  the 
transmission,  or  other  means  similarly 
economical”;  and  to  adopt  certain  techni¬ 
cal  measures  relative  to  allocation  of  fre¬ 
quencies,  tolerances  and  spurious  emis¬ 
sions,  allocation  of  certain  bands  for  ex¬ 
clusive  use  by  amateurs,  designation  of 


radio  waves  in  kilocycles,  frequencies  for 
aviation  in  the  bands  of  6,000  to  30,000  kc, 
and  the  suppression  of  interference  caused 
by  electrical  apparatus. 

The  conference  made  provision  for  rati¬ 
fication  of,  or  adherence  to,  its  votes, 
motions,  agreements  and  resolutions  by  all 
American  countries.  These  were  called 
upon  to  cooperate  in  the  frequency  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  emissions  of  stations  in 
other  countries,  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  communicate  the  results  thereof  to 
the  interested  governments,  “so  that  they 
may  comply  with  international  provisions 
in  the  matter”.  The  American  countries 
were  also  asked  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Safety  at  Sea  Convention  signed  in 
London  on  May  31,  1929,  as  well  as  the 
resolutions  of  the  Inter-American  Techni¬ 
cal  Aviation  Conference  held  in  Lima, 
Peru,  in  September,  1937. 

Other  resolutions  paid  homage  to  the 
memory  of  four  great  men  whom  the  world 
will  always  remember  for  their  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  mankind;  Thomas  Alva 
Edison,  of  the  United  States;  Guglielmo 
Marconi,  of  Italy;  and  Edouard  Brandy 
and  Gustave  Adolphus  Ferric,  of  France. 

The  Government  of  Chile,  through  its 
delegation,  offered  to  play  host  to  the 
Second  Inter-American  Radio  Conference. 
The  invitation  was  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
cepted  and  the  date  set  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  1940.  Doubtless  by  that  time 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
and  agreements  concluded  at  the  Habana 
meeting  will  have  lieen  put  to  the  test,  with 
the  consequent  opportunity  of  “demon¬ 
strating  to  the  world”,  as  Senator  Albanes 
remarked  at  the  closing  session, “that  human 
activities,  when  regarded  as  forms  of  service 
and  in  the  light  of  equity,  are  real  bonds  of 
union  between  nations  and  promote  peace, 
mutual  respect  and  reciprocal  esteem.” 
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Notes  on 

INTER-AMERICAN  BOOKS 
AND  LIBRARIES 


Room  for  Hispanic  studies  at  the 
Library  of  Congress 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Library  of 
Contiress  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam,  announced  that  an  anonymous  donor 
had  made  a  stift  providing  for  the  “equip¬ 
ment  and  maintenance"’  of  a  room  in 
which  the  Library  might  assemble  its  im¬ 
portant  holdings  and  later  accessions  in  the 
Hispanic  fields,  with  a  view  to  concentrat¬ 
ing  there  the  material  for  the  studies  and 
researches  of  students  likely  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  Washington  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  He  said:  “Plans  for  the  room 
have  therefore  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Paul 
P.  Cret,  architect  of  the  Pan  .American  and 
Folger  buildings,  and  await  only  definite 
clearance  of  the  room  for  submission  to 
contractors.  The  room  proposed  ...  is 
of  a  considerable  dimension — 130  feet  in 
length,  35  in  width,  over  30  in  height.  The 
stacks  within  it  will  accommodate  about 
85,000  volumes,  w'ith  the  possibility,  when 
necessary,  of  annexing  further  shelvings  in 
the  adjacent  southeast  bookstack.  In  the 
atmosphere  which  it  will  provide,  as  well 
as  the  scientific  and  cultural  relations 
which  it  will  foster,  the  room  is  likely  to 
win  great  distinction.” 

New  Cuban  public  library 

The  Cuban  Bibliographic  .Association 
opened  its  first  public  library  in  the  Vibora 
district  of  Habana  late  in  1937.  The  li¬ 
brary,  which  has  put  emphasis  on  Cuban 
literature  in  its  selection  of  books,  is  open 
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in  the  afternoon  for  children  and  in  the 
evening  for  adults.  It  was  made  possible 
largely  through  the  generosity  of  Sra. 
Duke  Maria  Borrero  de  Lujan,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Dolores  Borrero,  a  noted 
Cuban  educator  who  was  the  first  to  rec¬ 
ommend  special  reading  rooms  for  children. 

Geographic  Society  of  Colombia  prize 
awarded 

The  1937  award  of  the  national  prize 
established  by  the  Geographic  Society  of 
Colombia  was  awarded  to  Sr.  Daniel  Sam¬ 
per  Ortega,  librarian  of  the  National  ) 
Library,  for  his  Nuestro  Undo  pais  colombiano,  ' 

an  outline  of  Colombian  geography  and 
history  written  esjsecially  for  children. 

School  libraries  in  the  State  of  ^ 

Minas  Geraes 

Primary  school  libraries  in  Minas  Ge¬ 
raes,  Brazil,  increased  in  number  from  351  i 
in  1932  to  592  in  1935,  the  last  year  for  f 
which  figures  are  available.  Five  of  these  ’ 
libraries  were  in  private  schools,  47  in 
municipal  schools,  and  540  in  state  schools. 
Support  for  177  libraries  came  entirely  ' 
from  school  funds;  for  80,  from  the  teach-  | 
ers;  for  92,  from  the  students;  for  56,  from  i 
all  three  of  these  sources;  for  39,  from 
school  funds  and  the  teachers;  for  11,  from 
school  funds  and  students;  and  for  137, 
from  outside  aid  exclusively.  Of  the  total 
of  79,054  volumes,  18,578  dealt  with  edu¬ 
cation,  12,488  with  scientific  subjects,  and 
the  remaining  47,988  with  various  subjects. 
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Accessions  to  the  Library  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 

Coiernment  publications. — Among  the  662 
items  received  by  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  the  two  months  ending 
April  18,  1938,  were  many  Latin  American 
government  reports,  of  which  this  library 
has  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
in  existence.  Statistical  publications  came 
from  a  number  of  countries,  including 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Haiti, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Some  of  these 
deal  with  a  number  of  subjects,  while 
others  are  confined  to  a  single  topic,  such 
as  banking  or  foreign  trade.  From  Mex¬ 
ico  there  was  received  the  first  issue,  that 
for  March  1938,  of  the  official  Revista  de 
Estadistica,  published  by  the  Departamento 
Autdnomo  de  Prensa  y  Publicidad.  This 
monthly  takes  the  place  of  the  Revista  de 
Economta  y  Estadistica,  whose  last  number 
appeared  in  September  1936. 

Science. — Another  field  well  represented 
in  recent  accessions  was  that  of  science; 
publications  of  various  governmental  enti¬ 
ties,  museums,  and  universities  figured 
prominently  in  the  list.  Among  these 
were  several  volumes  of  the  Revista  del 
Museo  de  ta  Plata;  volume  8  of  the 
Archivos  do  Institute  Biologico  de  Sdo  Paulo; 
Memorias  do  Institute  Butantan,  Sao  Paulo, 
for  1935-36;  Memorias  do  Institute  Oswaldo 
Cruz,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October-  December 
1937;  No.  63  of  the  Revista  do  Institute 
Geographico  e  Historico  da  Bahia;  Vol.  21 
of  the  Revista  do  Museu  Paulista;  and  the 
Anuario  del  Institute  de  Geologia  of  the 
University  of  Mexico  for  1933-34.  The 
various  papers  in  these  publications  deal 
with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  archaeology,  biology,  geology, 
and  history.  The  Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Mexico  City,  sent  two  short 
publications  reporting  the  results  of  re¬ 


searches  in  gravimetry  and  terrestrial 
magnetism  in  Central  America.  Publica¬ 
tions  dealing  with  Latin  American  biology 
included  Birds  of  El  Salvador,  by  Donald 
R.  Dickey  and  \.  J.  Van  Rossem;  The 
American  Species  of  Passifloraceae,  by  Ells¬ 
worth  Killip;  and  .4  Contribution  to  the  Flora 
of  Honduras,  by  T.  G.  Yuncker  and  B.  E. 
Dahlgren,  all  issued  by  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  International  Aspects  of 
Oceanography,  by  Thomas  Vaughan  and 
others,  was  issued  by  the  National  .\ead- 
emy  of  Sciences,  W  ashington,  D.  C. 

Two  reviews  on  linguistics  were  added  to 
the  periodicals  received  by  the  Library. 
Investigaciones  Linguisticas,  the  organ  of  the 
Instituto  Mexicano  de  Investigaciones 
Linguisticas,  has  been  published  by  the 
National  University  of  Mexico  for  several 
years.  Sphinx,  the  bimonthly  review  of  the 
Instituto  Superior  de  Lingiiistica  y  Filo- 
logia  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
Lima,  issued  its  first  number  in  September- 
October  1937. 

History. — Histories  and  documentary 
source  books  were  numerous.  Two  gen¬ 
eral  histories  of  Latin  America  appeared  in 
English,  one  new  and  one  in  an  amplified 
edition.  The  former  is  a  History  of  Latin 
America,  by  David  R.  Moore,  and  the 
latter.  The  People  and  Politics  of  Latin 
America,  by  Mary  W'ilhelmine  Williams, 
who  extends  the  scope  of  her  work  to 
embrace  recent  events,  including  the 
Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference.  An  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  Argentine  history 
w'as  continued  by  Emilio  Ravignani’s 
Asambleas  Constituyentes  Argentines,  Vol.  4, 
1827-1862.  This  work,  designed  to  cover 
the  years  1813-1898,  will  be  completed 
with  the  next  volume.  Dexter  Perkins’s 
discussion  of  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  third  volume,  for  the  period 
1 867-1 907 .  Dr.  Victor  Andres  Belaunde’s 
Bolivar  and  the  Political  Thought  of  the  Spanish 
American  Revolution  formed  a  valuable 
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addition  to  the  bibliography  of  the 
Liberator. 

Two  books  appeared  in  the  Mexican 
series  called  Biblioteca  HistSrica  Mexicana 
de  Obras  Ineditas.  These  were  La  Historia 
de  la  Dominacion  Espahola  en  Mexico,  by 
Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra,  containing  much 
material  hitherto  unpublished,  and  Diario 
de  Xuestro  Viaje  a  los  Estados  Unidos  [1847] 
{la  pretendida  anexion  de  I'ucatdn),  by  Justo 
Sierra  O’Reilly.  Two  more  volumes  of 
the  large,  handsome  edition  of  Libros  de 
Cabildos  de  Lima,  descifrados  y  anotados 
por  Bertram  T.  Lee  (vols.  viii  and  ix, 
1575-83)  continued  publication  of  the 
work  of  this  scholar  who  died  last  year. 
The  Departamento  de  Cultura  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  also  continued  publication 
of  municipal  archives,  issuing  Registo 
Geral  da  Camara  da  Cidade  de  Sao  Paulo, 
1834,  vol.  24.  Charles  Wilson  Hackett 
completed  his  publication  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bandolier  Papers,  under  the 
title  Historical  Documents  relating  to  \ew 
Mexico,  Xueva  l^iscaya  and  approaches  thereto, 
to  1773  (vol.  iii.).  Hector  Garcia  Chuecos 
published  Estudios  de  Historia  Colonial 
Venezolana,  a  compilation  of  papers  first 
printed  in  newspapers,  based  on  docu¬ 
ments  which  he  had  occasion  to  read  in 
the  Venezuelan  National  Archives. 

Reprints  of  three  histories  in  Spanish  were 
Historia  de  la  Amhica  Central,  by  the  Gua¬ 
temalan  Jose  Milla,  Historia  de  la  Escla- 
vitud  de  la  Raga  Africana  en  el  Auevo  Mundo, 
V  en  especial  en  los  poises  americo-hispanos,  by 
Jose  Antonio  Saco  (Coleccion  de  libros 
cubanos,  vol.  xxxvii),  and  Breve  Historia  de 
Mexico,  by  Jose  V^asconcelos. 

A  work  (chiefly  unpublished  hitherto)  by 
Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada,  Figuras  y  Figu- 
rones,  discusses  Manuel  and  Jose  Pardo, 
Pierola  and  Romaha.  The  volume  in¬ 
cludes  a  critical  study  of  the  author  by 
Rufino  Blanco  Fombona. 

Three  gay  little  books  by  Vito  Alessio 


Robles  entitled  Acapulco  .  .  .,  Mont¬ 

errey  .  .  .  and  Saltillo  en  la  Historia  y  la 
Leyenda  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  visitors 
to  those  Mexican  cities. 

Several  translations  of  histories  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Among  these  were  a  History  oj 
Argentina,  by  Ricardo  Levene,  professor  of 
Argentine  history  in  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  La  Plata,  translated  and  edited 
by  William  Spence  Robertson.  Another 
is  Rio  in  the  Time  oJ  the  Viceroys,  by  Luiz 
Edmundo,  translated  by  Dorothea  F. 
Momsen,  with  an  introduction  by  Hugh 
Gibson.  The  original  Brazilian  work  was 
published  in  1935.  A  third  translation  is 
that  of  Father  Francisco  Javier  Clavigero’s 
The  History  of  [Lower]  California,  made  by 
Sara  E.  Lake  and  A.  A.  Gray. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  Mitre  Militar, 
written  by  Col.  Enrique  1.  Rottjer,  a  mili¬ 
tary  historian  and  professor  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  War  College,  was  added  to  the 
collection  of  works  on  this  notable  Ar¬ 
gentinian.  David  A.  Lockmiller  is  the 
author  of  Magoon  in  Cuba,  a  History  of  the 
Second  Intervention. 

Two  histories  of  literature  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  were  added  to  works  on 
that  country,  the  first,  La  cultura  y  las 
letras  coloniales  en  Santo  Domingo,  by  Pedro 
Enriquez  Urena,  and  the  second,  Historia 
de  la  literatura  dominicana,  by  Abigail  Mejia. 
Other  specialized  histories  were  the  illus¬ 
trated  Historia  del  teatro  principal  de  Mexico, 
by  Manuel  Mahon,  which  discusses  the 
theater  in  Mexico  from  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  1931,  and  La  produccion  literaria  de 
los  Agtecas,  by  Ruben  M.  Campos,  which 
is  a  compilation  of  the  songs  and  speeches 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  taken  down  by 
the  conquistadors  and  scattered  through 
various  ancient  histories  of  Mexico. 

Economics  and  sociology. — Many  books  in 
this  field  were  received.  Vernon  Lovell 
Phelps  discussed  The  International  Economic 
Position  of  Argentina  since  1914.  Luis 
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Amaral  wrote  in  Organisaqao  a  treatise  on 
cooperatives  in  Brazil,  giving  the  text  of 
model  laws  and  discussing  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  for  many  purposes.  Alpheu 
Diniz  Gonsalves  in  0  Jerro  na  economia 
nacional  reported  fully  on  Brazilian  iron 
imports,  deposits,  production  and  manu¬ 
facture.  Roberto  Simonsen  wrote  on  A 
industria  {brasileira^  em  face  da  economia 
nacional.  The  Instituto  Nacional  de  Clasi- 
ficacion  y  Criminologia  of  the  Chilean 
Prison  Bureau  has  begun  the  publication  of 
.irchivos  chilenos  de  criminologia,  containing 
numerous  studies  on  pertinent  subjects, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  Revista  de 
ciencias  penales,  published  by  the  Bureau 
since  1935.  Columbia  University  issued 
a  mimeographed  translation  of  Chapters  on 
the  Agrarian  Question  in  Mexico  from  Fernando 
Gonzalez  Roa’s  book  Las  Cuestiones  Funda- 
mentales  de  Actualidad  en  Mexico.  .A  Mexi¬ 
can  labor-union  publication  on  the  same 
subject  was  Despertar  Lagunero,  which  re¬ 
lates  what  has  been  done  in  the  Laguna 
District.  The  report  of  the  Junta  Departa- 
mental  de  Lima  Pro-Desocupados  de¬ 
scribed  the  public  works  constructed  by 
the  unemployed  under  its  supervision  in 
the  calendar  years  1935  and  1936. 

Belles-lettres. — Numerous  books  of  poetry 
and  some  fiction  and  essays  were  included 
in  the  accessions  for  the  last  two  months. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  the  mention  of 
these  by  name,  except  for  the  stimulating 
volume  Del  nuero  humanismo  y  otros  ensayos, 
by  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

■Music. — The  third  monumental  volume 
of  the  Boletin  Latinoamericano  de  Mustca, 
edited  by  P'rancLsco  Curt  Lange,  is  at 
hand.  Its  numerous  articles  on  varied 
topics  include  some  on  music  in  the  United 


States  and  Europe.  The  music  supple¬ 
ment  contains  8  of  12  colonial  songs  of  the 
16th  century,  collected  by  Fray  Gregorio 
de  Zuola  and  harmonized  by  Josue  Teofilo 
Wilkes;  short  piano  pieces  by  R.  Gnattali, 
L.  Cluzeau  Mortet,  and  R.  Carpio  Valdes; 
a  composition  for  violin  and  piano  by  V. 
Ascone,  and  a  brief  chorale  on  Incan 
motives  by  F.  Gerdes. 

International  relations. — In  addition  to  re¬ 
ports  of  ministries  of  foreign  affairs  and 
government  publications  giving  collec¬ 
tions  of  treaties,  a  number  of  other  books 
on  this  subject  were  received.  Among 
these  were:  International  Legislation:  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  texts  of  multipartite  interna¬ 
tional  instruments  of  general  interest,  vol. 
vi,  1932-34,  edited  by  Manley  O.  Hudson 
and  Ruth  E.  Bacon;  International  Concilia¬ 
tion:  documents  for  the  year  1937,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace;  and  The  Study  oj Inter¬ 
national  Relations  in  the  United  States:  Survey 
for  1937,  by  Edith  E.  Ware. 

Several  important  publications  bearing 
on  the  Honduran-Nicaraguan  boundary 
dispute  were  also  added  to  the  Library. 

Travel. — Journey  to  Manaos  by  Earl  P. 
Hanson  is  a  by-product  of  travels  through 
Venezuela  and  Brazil  to  study  the  earth’s 
magnetic  behavior.  Fishing  round  the  world 
by  Leander  J.  McCormick  has  several 
chapters  on  experiences  in  Latin  America. 

Complete  list. — A  complete  list  of  all  books, 
including  those  briefly  noted  above,  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American 
L’nion  in  the  two  months  ending  April  18, 
1938,  with  information  concerning  pub¬ 
lishers,  is  contained  in  The  Pan  American 
Bookshelf,  Nos.  2  and  3,  copies  of  which 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to  the  Li¬ 
brarian. 


Drawing  by  Herbert  Hicks 


PATIO  OF  ‘  LA  MOXEDA. ’’  POTOSI,  BOLIVIA 

PAN  AMERICAN  Progress  , 

Bolivian- Brazilian  treaties  appointed  some  time  ago  and  have 

already  made  their  recommendations  pub- 
Pursuing  its  policy  of  establishing  closer  lie.  (See  Bulletin,  April  and  May,  1938.) 

relations  with  its  neighbors  Bolivia  has  The  treaties  recently  signed  with  Brazil  are 

signed  two  treaties  with  Brazil  providing  the  result  of  recommendations  made  by  a  ; 
for  the  establishment  of  railway  communi-  mixed  commission  last  September, 
cations  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  ] 

exploration  and  exploitation  of  petroleum  Railway  treaty 

resources  in  eastern  Bolivia.  As  previously  The  railway  treaty  provides  that  the 
reported  in  the  Bulletin  (January  1938),  grant  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  to  be 

Bolivia  has  already  signed  a  series  of  bilat-  made  for  railway  construction  by  Brazil  in 

eral  conventions  with  Argentina  to  expe-  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  December  . 

dite  vehicular  traffic  across  the  frontier;  to  25,  1928,  which  in  turn  originated  in  a  pro-  ! 

make  the  necessary  studies  for  a  railway  vision  of  the  treaty  of  November  17,  1903,  i 

connecting  with  the  Argentine  North  Cen-  settling  the  boundary  between  the  two 

tral  at  Yacuiba,  and  for  the  transportation  countries,  shall  be  applied  to  the  construc- 

across  Argentina  of  petroleum  from  the  tion  of  a  railroad  which,  starting  at  a  point 

Government-owned  deposits  of  Bolivia.  between  Porto  Esperan5a  and  Corumba, 

To  establish  closer  economic  relations  with  Brazil,  shall  reach  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  de 

its  neighbors  to  the  west,  Bolivian-Peruvian  la  Sierra  in  Bolivia.  The  amount  shall  Ije 

and  Bolivian-Chilean  mixed  commissions  paid  in  installments  every  three  months  as 
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work  on  the  railway  protjrcsses.  Since,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimates  of  a  technical  com¬ 
mission,  one  million  pounds  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  construct  the  railway  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  Brazil  binds  itself  to  lend  Bolivia  the 
additional  amount  necessary.  This  is  to  be 
repaid  by  Bolivia  in  twenty  annual  install¬ 
ments  either  in  sterling  or  in  equivalent 
quantities  of  crude  petroleum  or  gasoline 
delivered  at  Corumba  or  some  other  point 
in  the  Brazilian  frontier,  at  the  prevailing 
price  in  the  production  centers.  Simple 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3.5  percent  per  an¬ 
num  shall  be  charged  to  Bolivia  on  the 
amounts  owned. 

The  final  survey  of  this  railway  was 
begun  on  January  25,  1938,  and  must  be 
finished  within  a  year  from  that  date. 
The  Brazilian  Government  is  paying  the 
expenses,  which  Bolivia  is  to  repay  in  the 
manner  outlined  above.  Construction 
will  begin  when  the  projects  and  budgets 
for  the  first  two  50-kilometer  stretches  of 
the  line  have  been  approved  by  both 
Governments.  Conditions  for  bidding  on 
the  construction  of  the  railway  will  be 
established  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia  in 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Brazil. 
Both  governments  bind  themselves  to  grant 
all  the  facilities  necessary  so  that  the  railway 
may  be  constructed  with  a  minimum  of 
delay  and  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  binds  it.self 
to  construct  and  operate  two  other  rail¬ 
roads.  one  from  Camiri  to  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra,  and  the  other  from  Camiri  to 
Sucre,  already  partly  constructed.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Government  of  Bolivia  is  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  line 
from  \’ila-Vila  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
and  to  construct  a  branch  joining  that 
city  with  Puerto  Grether  or  another  river 
port  on  the  Ichilo,  in  accordance  with  the 
studies  to  be  made  by  a  mi.xed  commission 
of  Brazilian  and  Bolivian  railway  engi¬ 


neers.  The  Brazilian  Government  is  to 
proceed  immediately,  on  its  own  account, 
to  construct  the  stretch  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Railway  of  Brazil  (Estrada  de  Ferro 
Noroeste  do  Brasil)  from  Porto  Esperanga 
to  Corumba. 

Petroleum  treaty 

In  the  petroleum  treaty  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil  agree  to  make 
the  topographical  and  geological  surveys 
and  to  do  the  drilling  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  industrial  value  of  the  pe¬ 
troleum  deposits  in  the  eastern  Andes 
region  of  Bolivia,  north  of  the  Parapet! 
River.  The  survey  begun  on  January  25, 
1938,  by  a  mixed  commission  of  Bolivian 
and  Brazilian  technicians  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  cost  of  this  survey,  estimated 
by  the  commission  at  SI, 500,000,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  technicians  and  their  ex¬ 
penses,  are  to  be  paid  in  equal  parts  by 
the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 
Brazil  will  advance  its  share,  $750,000,  in 
installments,  and  make  available  immedi¬ 
ately  the  amount  necessary  to  continue 
the  survey.  Bolivia  will  make  its  con¬ 
tribution,  of  the  same  amount,  at  a  later 
date.  The  entities  which  eventually  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  survey  shall  reimburse  the 
two  governments. 

The  treaty  also  provides  that  the  Bo¬ 
livian  petroleum  zone  shall  be  exploited  by 
Bolivian-Brazilian  mixed  companies  or¬ 
ganized  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
each  country.  These  companies,  once  the 
needs  of  the  Bolivian  market  are  supplied, 
must  use  the  petroleum  produced  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Brazilian  market.  The  remainder 
of  the  petroleum  may  be  exported  through 
Brazilian  territory,  or  by  any  other  route, 
giving  preference  to  the  Santa  Cruz- 
Corumba  line,  if  it  docs  not  involve  addi¬ 
tional  expense.  When  the  production  of 
the  petroleum  fields  justifies  it,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bolivia  will  grant  to  joint 
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Bolivian-Brazilian  enterprises  the  privilege 
of  constructing  and  exploiting  pipe  lines 
extending  from  the  production  fields  to 
the  Brazilian  frontier  or  to  a  port  on  the 
Paraguay  river.  The  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  turn  will  grant  all  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  these  pipe  lines,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  pass  freely  through  its  terri¬ 
tory  if  necessary.  The  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  agrees  to  establish  at  the  proper 
time  an  autonomous  organization  in 
charge  of  refining,  transporting,  distribut¬ 
ing  and  selling  in  the  Brazilian  market 
the  crude  petroleum  imported  and  its  by¬ 
products,  giving  preference  to  Bolivian 
petroleum  when  conditions  are  equal. 
Bolivian  petroleum  exported  through  Bra¬ 
zilian  territory  shall  not  be  subject  to 
transit  taxes  of  any  kind,  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  rates  on  Brazilian  railways  shall 
not  be  higher  than  those  for  petroleum 
from  other  sources. 

Exchange  of  JK  otes 

When  the  above-mentioned  treaties  were 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  February  25, 
1938,  an  exchange  of  notes  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Brazilian  and  Bolivian  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries.  The  notes  state  that  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Government  recognizes  that  certain 
difficulties  which  confront  Bolivia  are  due 
in  great  part  to  its  landlocked  position,  the 
effect  of  which  is  particularly  felt  in  the 
eastern  region  of  Bolivia;  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  neighbor  to  cooperate  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  difficulties  in  the  interest  of 
both  countries  without  injury  to  third  par¬ 
ties;  and  finally  that:  “the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  considers  as  definite  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  susceptible  to  any  modifications 
except  those  made  by  Bolivia’s  own  will, 
the  territorial  status  of  Bolivia  in  the  part 
in  which  this  status  has  been  juridically 
defined  and  formally  admitted  or  recog¬ 
nized  by  it.  With  resj>ect  to  the  part  yet 
to  be  defined,  Brazil  will  recognize  and 


respect  only  what  is  freely  covenanted,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  in  general,  and  especially  in 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  August 
3,  1932,  which  it  hereby  reaffirms.”  [In 
this  declaration  the  American  Republics 
applied  the  so-called  Stimson  doctrine  to 
the  Chaco  dispute  in  an  identic  note  sent 
to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  stating  that  “they 
will  not  recognize  any  territorial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  controversy  which  has  not 
Ijeen  obtained  by  peaceful  means  nor  the 
validity  of  territorial  acquisitions  which 
may  be  obtained  through  occupation  or 
conquest  by  force  of  arms.”  This  principle  [ 
was  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Non-  ! 
Aggression  and  Conciliation,  signed  at  Rio  I 
de  Janeiro,  October  10,  1933;  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  Rights  and  Duties  of  States, 
signed  at  the  Seventh  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  December  26,  1933;  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  Coordinate,  Extend,  and  Assure 
the  Fulfillment  of  the  Existing  Treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  American  States  and  in  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Solidarity  and  Cooperation,  signed  at 
the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  Buenos  Aires, 
December  23,  1936.] 

Extradition  treaty 

On  the  same  date  Bolivia  and  Brazil  also 
signed  an  extradition  treaty,  abrogating 
that  of  June  3,  1918. 

Argentine-Chilean  arbitration 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  that  Argentina  and 
Chile  have  requested  the  Hon.  Homer  S. 
Cummings,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  act  as  arbitrator  in 
differences  between  the  two  countries 
regarding  ownership  of  the  islands  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Beagle  Channel.  The 
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differences  arose  from  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  of  July  23,  1881,  defining  the 
boundaries  between  the  two  countries, 
and  providing  for  the  neutrality  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

{  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States 
adjust  pending  financial  questions 

The  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  reached  an  agreement  for 
the  adjustment  of  certain  financial  ques¬ 
tions  pending  for  some  time  between 
them,  in  a  treaty  signed  in  Washington  on 
*  April  14,  1938,  by  the  Nicaraguan  Min- 
I  ister,  Senor  Leon  de  Bayle,  and  Secretary 
'  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  Governments.  Interest  charges 
on  a  debt  of  $289,900  owing  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
sundry  purchases  of  surplus  arms,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  other  military  equipment  made 
by  Nicaragua,  had  increased  the  amount 
due,  as  of  August  30,  1937,  to  about 
$484,000.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Nicaraguan  claim  amounting  to  $641,- 
116 — principal  plus  interest  charges  as  of 
August  30,  1937 — which  had  been  pend¬ 
ing  against  the  United  States  Government 
since  1922,  when  Nicaragua  first  sought  to 
obtain  a  refund  of  income  taxes  paid  the 
former  by  the  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  de 
Nicaragua  (Pacific  Railway  of  Nicaragua), 
alleging  that  it  was  exempt  from  such 
taxation.  Although  incorporated  in  1912 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  this 
railroad  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  functions 
solely  within  national  territory. 

There  was  apparently  no  issue  with  regard 
to  the  Nicaraguan  debt  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  tax-refund  claim,  however, 
although  a  ruling  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  had 
declared  the  railroad  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion  by  this  country,  a  technicality  was 


raised  as  barring  reimbursement  of  the 
total  amount  paid.  Refund  of  taxes  was 
made  only  for  the  years  1921  and  1922. 
The  treaty  was  finally  resorted  to  as  the 
most  desirable  means  of  effecting  a  settle¬ 
ment,  and  under  its  provisions  the  two 
items  are  offset,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$72,000  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
El  Salvador 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Congress  of 
El  Salvador,  President  Maximiliano  Her¬ 
nandez  Martinez  gave  a  brief  summary  of 
the  state  of  the  nation,  saying  that  further 
details  would  be  supplied  in  the  individual 
reports  of  his  Cabinet  members. 

The  outstanding  piece  of  legislation 
during  the  year  was  the  Trust  Fund  Law, 
now  a  part  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  hoped  that  wealthy  citizens  will 
be  led  to  increa.se  their  gifts  to  beneficent 
and  cultural  organizations,  since  the  new 
law  will  ensure  that  such  funds  will  be 
well  administered. 

Departmental  governments  have  coop¬ 
erated  with  the  national  government  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  development 
of  the  country,  and  especially  in  highway 
construction.  During  the  coming  year 
work,  will  be  begun  on  the  highway  from 
Chalatenango  to  the  w'heat-growing  re¬ 
gion  of  “Los  Sesesmiles,”  hitherto  accessi¬ 
ble  only  by  bridle  trails;  when  completed, 
the  road  will  connect  with  Ocotepeque,  in 
Honduras,  and  should  help  promote  com¬ 
mercial  and  cultural  relations  with  that 
republic.  The  Santa  Ana-San  Salvador 
and  the  San  Salvador-San  Miguel  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Inter- American  Highway  will 
lie  completed  this  year,  and  work  is  being 
continued  on  the  road  connecting  San 
Salvador  with  Zacatecoluca. 
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To  keep  El  Salvador  in  touch  with  other 
countries  throughout  the  world,  the  La 
Ceiba-San  Jacinto  radio  station  was  opened 
on  September  15,  1937. 

Recognizing  agriculture  as  the  basis  of 
Salvadorean  economy,  the  government 
has  aided  all  branches,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  coffee,  sugarcane,  and  cotton. 
The  President  pointed  out  that  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  had  now  reached  the  point  where 
it  satisfied  all  national  needs.  To  encour¬ 
age  the  planting  of  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  to  diversify  the  national  diet, 
the  Board  of  Social  Improvement  will 
grant  prizes  for  the  best  truck  gardens 
planted  by  those  receiving  lots  of  land  from 
the  government. 

The  government  is  planning  a  national 
census  of  real  property,  which  will  take  four 
or  five  years  to  complete;  as  a  preliminary, 
it  has  announced  an  international  compe¬ 
tition  for  drafting  a  map  of  the  country. 

Municipal  cooperation  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  wholehearted.  San  Salva¬ 
dor  took  the  lead.  Five  new  schools  were 
opened,  making  a  total  of  18  supported 
from  city  funds  (the  capital  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  98,000).  The  contract  with 
the  Electric  Light  Company  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor  was  prolonged  until  March  14,  1946, 
and  the  municipal  indebtedness  to  that 
organization  was  settled  for  500,000  cordo¬ 
bas,  a  saving  of  328,813.47  cordobas  to  the 
city.  This  arrangement  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  loan  of  575,000  cordobas  by  the 
Central  Reserve  Bank.  Congress  author¬ 
ized  the  President  to  donate  to  Santa  Ana 
the  waterworks,  including  service  equip¬ 
ment,  needed  by  that  city. 

The  public  debt  as  of  Decemljer  31, 
1937,  was  35,992,712  cordobas,  a  decrease 
of  3,034,259  from  the  figure  for  that  date 
in  1936.  The  President  regretted  that  the 
coffee  situation,  descriljed  below,  made  it 
necessary  to  suspend  debt  service  during 
the  year. 


The  Central  Reserve  Bank  has  sufficient 
foreign  exchange  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Government  and  of  individuals;  in  Decem- 
Ijer  1937,  it  had  at  its  disposal  S601,600 
more  than  at  the  same  period  in  1936. 
The  coffee  crop  for  the  season  year  1936- 
1937  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  its  sale  abroad  brought  a 
great  amount  of  foreign  exchange.  The 
exchange  rate  on  New  York  varied  during 
the  year  only  from  2.49  to  2.51  to  the 
dollar.  The  activities  of  the  bank  not  only 
prevented  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  cordoba 
early  in  the  year,  but  also  stopped  specula¬ 
tion  in  Salvadorean  exchange  caused  by 
the  panic  induced  by  the  decision  of  Brazil 
to  cease  its  policy  of  coffee  export  control. 

With  increased  resources,  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  El  Salvador  was  able  to  increase 
its  activities.  On  Decemljer  31,  1937, 
loans  outstanding  amounted  to  4,677,039 
cordobas,  of  which  1,560,177  were  short¬ 
term  loans. 

The  Treasury  closed  its  books  on  June 
30,  1937,  with  a  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  of  550,976  cordobas;  adding 
to  this  the  surplus  as  of  July  1,  1936,  the 
favorable  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1936-37  was  1,855,926  cordobas. 

The  President  spoke  at  length  of  the 
coffee  crisis,  which  resulted  when  Brazil 
gave  up  its  export  control.  The  govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  it  would  not  let  the 
value  of  the  cordoba  fall,  that  the  credit 
policy  of  the  banks  would  continue  flexible, 
and  that  measures  would  lie  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  industry.  One  such  measure  was 
the  repeal  of  67  percent  of  the  export  tax 
on  the  1938-39  coffee  crop,  from  the  date 
on  which  the  coffee  market  broke.  This 
meant  an  approximate  decrease  of  2,000,- 
000  cordobas  in  government  revenues,  and 
the  government  was  therefore  reluctantly 
obliged  temporarily  to  suspend  foreign 
debt  service.  In  so  doing,  it  did  not  re¬ 
pudiate  the  foreign  debt  convention  of 
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April  27,  1936;  the  announcement  of  sus¬ 
pension  was  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  payments  would  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  coflce  market  was  again  stable. 

The  National  Board  of  Social  Defense 
has  been  active  in  the  construction  of 
workers’  housing.  In  three  districts  of  San 
Salvador  1 38  houses  have  been  completed, 
at  a  cost  of  425,861  cordobas,  and  12 
houses  purchased  from  defaulting  mort¬ 
gagees.  Forty-one  houses  are  in  the  course 
of  construction  in  the  same  districts. 
Rural  properties  valued  at  1,107,588  cor¬ 
dobas  have  also  been  acquired;  these  have 
been  divided  into  2,834  parcels,  of  which 
735  have  been  set  aside  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  villages,  and  the  rest  distributed 
as  garden  plots. 

The  President  spoke  very  briefly  of 
governmental  efforts  to  increase  and  im¬ 
prove  educational  facilities,  saying  that  the 
results  of  this  policy  would  l)e  described  to 
Congress  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction. 

The  Third  Olympic  Games,  held  in  San 
Salvador  in  1935,  created  throughout  the 
country  a  keen  interest  in  sports,  which 
the  National  Council  on  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  active  in  keeping  alive. 

The  message  closed  with  brief  statements 
on  military  instruction  and  on  the  courts. 

Last  link  of  Bogotd-Qiiito  highway 
opened 

When  the  Cali-Popayan  section  of  the 
international  highway  linking  the  capitals 
of  Colombia  and  Ecuador  was  officially 
opened  to  traffic  recently  (although  some 
work  on  the  road  still  remains  to  Ije  done), 
the  event  was  hailed  as  “the  realization  of 
a  long-felt  desire  for  Bolivarian  unity.” 
Since  Bogota  and  Caracas  have  had  good 
overland  communication  for  some  time,  it 
is  now  possible  to  motor  all  the  way  from 
the  peaceful  X’enezuclan  valleys  of  El 


.Avila  to  the  beautiful  slopes  of  snow¬ 
capped  Chimborazo.^ 

The  importance  of  this  great  artery  to  the 
three  republics — and  to  inter-.American 
travel — is  quite  obvious.  But  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  Colombia,  as  the  Bogota 
daily  El  Tiempo  points  out,  “communica¬ 
tion  with  the  South,  so  essential  to  the 
nation's  well-being,  is  now  efficiently  and 
.securely  established.  It  provides  a  new 
bond  of  national  union,  a  means  for  better 
mutual  knowledge  and  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  various  Colombian  regions. 
Thus  the  Republic  strengthens  her  eco¬ 
nomic  position  and  broadens  her  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  perspectives . 

The  capital  becomes  the  focal  point  of  a 
great  system  of  roads  which  .  .  .  with  a 
fraternal  gesture,  stretch  out  to  meet  those 
of  our  sister  republics.  .  .  .” 

Preliminary  report  on  the  Argentine 
agricultural  census 

A  task  of  gigantic  proportions  had  been 
practically  completed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of 
Argentina  when  the  new  administration, 
under  President  Roljerto  Ortiz,  took  over 
the  reins  of  government  last  February. 
It  was  the  national  agricultural  census, 
started  on  June  30,  1937,  to  provide  an 
index  to  the  country’s  wealth  in  the 
important  cattle  and  agricultural  indus¬ 
tries.  The  sorting,  classifying,  revising, 
and  checking  of  440,000  forms  filled  out 
by  producers  and  490,000  relative  to 
urban  properties  taxed  the  modern  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Ministry  and  the  technical  skill 
of  the  specialized  personnel,  some  of 
whose  directors  had  been  sent  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to  study  the  most 
advanced  statistical  systems  and  organ- 

'  See  “Across  the  Andes  from  the  Caribbean  to  the 
Pacific  ”,  by  Beatrice  .Veu  hall,  in  the  June  and  August 
1937  issues  of  the  Bcli.etin,  and  p.  331  of  this  issue. 
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izations.  The  results  were  reviewed  by 
Minister  Miguel  A.  Carcano  in  a  radio 
speech  delivered  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving 
office. 

Data  were  collected  on  439,874  agricul¬ 
tural  and  livestock  holdings,  of  which  164,- 
871  were  operated  by  their  owners,  197,- 
174  by  tenants,  and  77,829  by  others 
under  special  working  arrangements.  It 
was  revealed  that  of  all  these  properties, 
276,129  were  in  the  hands  of  Argentines, 
12,240  of  them  naturalized  citizens,  60,- 
721  were  operated  by  Italians,  45,514  by 
Spaniards,  and  57,510  by  persons  of  other 
nationalities.  Of  the  total,  111,379  were 
found  to  be  illiterate. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  years  1930 
and  1937,  relative  to  the  most  important 
species  of  livestock  raised  in  the  country, 
were  as  follows; 


1037  census 

1930  census 

33,  ino.  .112 
43,700,160 
3,975,716 
8, 527, 181 
4,87.5,990 
905,041 

32,211,8.55 

44,415,221 

3,768,738 

9,858,111 

5,647,396 

1,039,420 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  1937 
census,  there  were  43,285,311  chickens, 
414.296  rabbits,  and  262,322  beehives. 

Grain  cultivation  occupies  46,840,000 
acres  of  the  nation's  agricultural  lands, 
giving  a  production  of  17,689,307  tons; 
wheat,  flaxseed,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  birdseed  provide  the  bulk  of  this  yield. 
Additional  products  listed  include  cotton, 
sugarcane,  grapes,  mate,  tobacco,  rice, 
pieanuts,  sunflower  seed,  and  others. 

Upon  analyzing  the  preliminary  data. 
Minister  Carcano  finds  that  there  is  urgent 
need  of  an  intensive  land  settlement  move¬ 
ment  in  Argentina  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  farm  owners.  “There  are 
too  many  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and 


puesttros,'’ '  he  claims,  urging  the  adoption 
of  a  land  settlement  plan  already  before 
Congress.  Commenting  on  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  aliens  engaged  in  rural  industries, 
he  contends  that  action  should  be  taken 
to  speed  their  naturalization.  Present 
illiteracy  conditions  among  agriculturalists 
are  most  deplorable,  according  to  Dr. 
Carcano,  who  adds:  “In  some  provinces 
50  percent  are  illiterate.  It  is  useless  for 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  print  inform¬ 
ative  pamphlets  on  agrarian  problems  or 
to  conduct  a  promotion  campaign  if  the 
farmer  is  not  taught  how  to  read  and 
write,  if  he  is  not  given  this  tool,  which  is 
the  most  elementary — and  most  indispen¬ 
sable — in  any  human  undertaking.  Igno¬ 
rance  is  a  very  poor  counsellor.  Even 
more  than  the  city,  the  farm  needs  edu¬ 
cated  people;  and  until  the  teacher  is 
brought  to  the  farmer’s  doorstep,  so  long 
will  rural  illiteracy  remain  the  chronic 
disease  blinding  our  soul.” 

The  census  grand  totals  are  now  in,  but 
there  still  remains  much  supplementary 
work  before  the  Argentine  Government 
and  people  can  obtain  full  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  and  livestock  industries 
of  the  country.  Further  data,  research, 
and  analytical  study  regarding  distribution 
of  the  land;  salaries  and  wages  paid  to 
rural  workers;  agricultural  machinery;  the 
small  industries  which  are  helpful  to  the 
small  farms,  etc.,  will  provide  a  clearer  and 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  nation’s  rural 
life  as  a  whole.  This  work,  which  natu¬ 
rally  falls  to  the  new  administration,  will 
probably  be  entrusted  to  a  reorganized 
Board  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics, 
using  to  great  advantage  the  invaluable 
experience  acquired  during  the  1937 
census. 

I  A  pucstcro  is  a  man  in  charge  of  one  of  the  pues- 
tos  on  a  large  estancia;  that  is,  he  is  responsible  Jot  t 
tain  section  of  land,  its  fences  and  cattle,  and  lives  m 
that  section. 
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World  crude  oil  production  in  ig^/ 

Several  American  countries  contributed  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  increase  registered 
during  1937  in  the  world’s  production  of 
crude  oil,  which  exceeded  2,000,000,000 
barrels,  according  to  preliminary  statisties 
compiled  by  the  Foreign  Minerals  Division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Peru  showed  a  slight  decrease  in 
its  output  as  compared  with  the  1936  fig¬ 


ures,  while  marked  increases  were  recorded 
by  the  United  States,  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  and  Argentina. 

The  following  figures  from  International 
Petroleum  Trade,  vol.  7,  no.  3,  show  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  American  Republics 
among  the  outstanding  producers  of  petro¬ 
leum  in  the  world,  during  the  years  1935, 
1936,  and  1937  (all  countries  except  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  Bolivia  producing  less  than  .8  of 
one  percent  are  omitted): 


193 

1936 

1935 

Country 

Quantity 
(thousands 
of  barrels) 

Percent 
of  total 

Quantity 
(thousands 
of  barrels) 

Percent 
of  total 

Quantity 
(thousands 
of  barrels) 

Percent 
of  total 

2,040..S31 
1,277,6!>3 
199,475 
185, 701 

100.0 

1, 801, 786 
1,099,687 
197, 418 
1.54,  794 
62,699 
5;).  026 
63,655 
41,028 
30,307 
18,752 
17,593 
15,458 
1,951 
105 

100.0 

1,651,688 
996,  .596 
182,386 

100.0 

62.6 

61.0 

60.2 

9.8 

11.0 

11.0 

9. 1 

8.6 

148,  .529 

9.0 

78, 741 

3.9 

3.  5 

57.304 
47, 171 

3.5 

56^275 

176 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

3.5 

61,310 
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mining  development  in 

Means  for  encouraging  greater  activity  in 
the  Chilean  mining  industry  are  provided 
in  a  law  *  passed  by  the  National  Congress 
last  January,  which  authorizes  President 
Alessandri  to  float,  within  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation 
(February  7,  1938),  one  or  more  internal 
loans  for  an  aggregate  sum  not  to  e.xceed 
80,000,000  pesos,  part  of  it  for  investment 
and  part  for  lending  on  a  small  scale, 
through  the  Caja  de  Credito  Minero 
(Mining  Credit  Bank).  The  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  payable  must  not  be  over  7  percent; 
provision  is  made  for  cumulative  amortiza- 

'  I^w  \o.  6,775,  “Diario  Oficial  de  la  Republica  de 
Chile,"  February  7,  1938. 


Loans  for 
Chile 


tion  of  at  least  2  percent  per  annum;  and 
the  amount  to  be  contracted  for  during  the 
first  year  is  limited  to  30,000,000  pesos. 
If  bonds  are  issued,  they  must  be  placed 
at  a  rate  which  will  yield — exclusive  of 
discounts,  commission  charges,  etc. — not 
less  than  85  percent  of  their  face  value. 
Sufficient  funds  will  be  set  aside  from 
monies  going  ordinarily  to  the  Caja  de 
Credito  Minero  for  service  on  the  loans, 
which  will  be  directly  in  charge  of  the 
Caja  Autonoma  de  Amortizacidn  de  la 
Deuda  Publica  (Public  Debt  Amortization 
Fund). 

Investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loans 
will  conform  generally  to  the  provisions  of 
existing  legislation,  but  specifically  the 
Caja  de  Credito  Minero  is  empowered  to 
invest  up  to  10,000,000  pesos  “for  the 
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acquisition  of  rights  or  shares”  in  mining 
businesses,  ore  refining  plants,  ctxspera- 
tives,  foundries,  etc.  Investments  must 
be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Board  of  Advisers  of  the  Caja  de  Credito 
Minero,  and  the  apjjroval  will  be  valid 
only  if  by  such  purchase  the  Caja  secures 
control  of  the  business  in  question.  At 
least  10,000,000  pesos  of  the  funds  raised 
for  mining  promotion  are  to  be  devoted  by 
the  Caja  to  loans  of  not  more  than  20,000 
pesos  each. 

Subterranean  water  expert  in  Peru 

An  expert  from  California  is  visiting  Peru, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Sociedad  Nacional 
Agraria,  to  make  a  general  reconnaissance 
of  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  along  the 
coast  of  Peru  by  the  use  of  subterranean 
waters. 

Health  protection  of  Chilean  workers 

A  system  of  preventive  medicine  has  been 
made  available  in  Chile  to  all  workers  con¬ 
tributing  to  social  insurance  and  provident 
institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare. 
These  institutions  are  now  required  by 
law  “to  watch  over  the  health  of  their  con¬ 
tributors  and  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
detection  and  prevention  at  their  earliest 
stages  of  chronic  diseases,  such  as  tulK*rcu- 
losis,  syphili.s,  rheumatism,  and  affections 
of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  and  also  of  occu¬ 
pational  diseases,  such  as  lead  jjoisoning, 
anthrax,  silicosis,  and  ankylostomiasis.” 
There  are  provisions  both  for  medical  ex¬ 
aminations  and  treatment  and  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  full  wages  during  periods  of  “pre¬ 
ventive  rest.”  The  preventive  rest  or  rest 
cure  may  be  partial  or  total.  In  the  first 
case  the  insured  person  works  half  a  day, 
receiving  half  his  wage  from  his  employer 
and  the  other  half  from  the  institution  with 


which  he  is  affiliated.  In  the  second  case 
the  entire  wage  is  paid  by  the  institution. 

\  contribution  equal  to  one  percent  of 
wages  is  levied  on  all  employers  to  enable 
social  insurance  and  provident  institutions 
to  pay  the  wages  of  persons  undergoing 
rest  cures. 

The  eight-hour  working  day 
established  in  Paraguay 

h  maximum  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week 
for  salaried  and  wage-earning  employees 
of  lx)th  sexes  in  industry,  commerce,  bank¬ 
ing,  state  and  municipal  public  works, 
construction,  transportation,  dock  work, 
lumljering,  and  tannin  and  yerba  mate 
enterprises  were  established  in  Paraguay 
by  a  decree  effective  January  6,  1938,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  from  the  American  vice 
consul  at  Asuncion,  summarized  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  for  .'\pril  1938.  The 
only  exceptions  are  agricultural,  stock 
raising,  and  domestic  service  workers,  and  i 
managers,  confidential  employees,  and  ^ 
watchmen. 

If  a  Saturday  half-holiday  is  granted,  the 
working  day  may  be  lengthened  during  the 
other  five  days  in  the  week,  to  reach  the 
total  of  48  hours.  Overtime,  for  which  at 
least  time  and  a  half  is  to  be  paid,  is  al¬ 
lowed  only  in  case  of  actual  or  threatened 
accident,  urgently  needed  repairs  to  ma¬ 
chinery  or  work  places,  or  temporary 
emergency,  but  in  no  case  may  the  work¬ 
ing  day  exceed  10  hours. 

A  maximum  of  a  6-hour  day  or  36-hour 
week  is  specified  when  work  is  done  in  an 
unhealthful  place  or  when  the  nature  of 
the  work  is  such  as  to  endanger  health. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  technical  experts,  upon  petition 
of  the  interested  party,  will  decide  whether 
or  not  the  6-hour  day  is  to  be  allowed. 

The  working  day  is  to  be  broken,  in  all 
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cases,  by  a  rest  period  of  not  less  than  two 
hours.  For  workers  in  shifts,  rest  hours  are 
to  be  fixed  by  the  parties  in  their  labor 
contract. 

Enterprises  furnishing  services  of  a  public 
nature,  in  which  the  work  must  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  shall  arrange  the  work  in  shifts  so 
as  to  comply  with  the  maximum  working- 
day  requirement.  The  enterprises  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category  are  to  be  specified 
in  regulations  to  the  law  to  be  issued  by 
the  President.  In  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  establishments  with  continuous  opera¬ 
tion,  a  special  wage  is  to  be  fixed  for  night 
work  by  agreement  between  employers 
and  employees.  Labor  contracts,  signed 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  decree, 
which  contain  working  hours  contrary  to 
its  provisions,  must  be  adjusted  to  comply 
with  its  terms  within  a  month  from  the 
date  of  its  publication. 

Enforcement  of  the  decree  is  entrusted  to 
the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Owners,  employers,  or  their  representa¬ 
tives  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  500  to  5,000 
pesos,  legal  currency,  for  each  person 
affected  by  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  decree. 

Financial  aid  for  housing  projects  in 
Venezuela 

The  plan  sponsored  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  to  provide  better  housing 
facilities  for  workers  and  members  of  the 
so-called  middle  class  is  receiving  added 
stimulus  through  direct  financial  aid  re¬ 
cently  decreed  by  the  Federal  E.xecutive. 
Pursuant  to  a  decree  which  appears  in  the 
Gaceta  Oficial  of  March  11,  1938,  the  sum  of 
3,500,000  bolivares  is  lent  to  the  Banco 
Obrero,  federal  financing  agency  in  charge 
of  the  housing  program,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  modern  living  quarters  now  under  con¬ 
struction  in  Caracas,  Maracaibo,  San 
Cristobal,  Cariipano,  and  Cumana.  The 


loan  is  to  be  repaid  within  a  period  of  five 
years,  in  ten  semi-annual  installments,  and 
will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent 
per  annum. 

It  is  expected  that  this  step  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  in  Venezuela  today. 

Inauguration  of  National  Museum 
in  Haiti 

A  National  Museum,  built  largely  at  the 
initiative  of  President  Stenio  Vincent,  was 
opened  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1938.  The  building,  designed  by 
a  Haitian  architect,  is  constructed  mainly 
of  native  materials.  The  museum  con¬ 
tains  portraits  and  relics  of  Toussaint 
Louverture  and  other  national  heroes,  and 
historical  documents.  General  A.  Nemours 
has  been  appointed  curator. 

Chair  of  Quechua  in  the  University 
of  San  Marcos,  Peru 

The  University  of  San  Marcos,  in  Lima, 
has  recently  established  a  chair  of  Que¬ 
chua,  a  language  used  by  the  pre-Colom¬ 
bian  Incas  and  still  spoken  by  the  majority 
of  Indians  living  in  the  Peruvian  sierras,  as 
well  as  in  countries  to  the  north  of  Peru. 
The  course  will  help  promote  studies  in 
the  indigenous  history  and  traditions  of 
Peru. 

A  woman  law  professor  in  Brazil 

A  new  precedent  for  the  Republic  of  Brazil 
is  claimed  to  have  been  established  by  the 
Law  School  of  Pelotas,  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  when  Srta.  Heloisa  de 
AssumpQao  became  a  member  of  its  fac¬ 
ulty  as  professor  of  civil  law.  According 
to  O  Malho,  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  weekly,  Srta. 
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Assump^ao,  who  is  a  distinguished  alumna 
of  the  aforesaid  school,  is  ‘‘the  first  woman 
in  the  state,  if  not  in  all  Brazil,  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  with  such  an  appointment  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  learning.” 

Ecuadorean  students  in  the 
United  States 

A  young  man  and  a  young  woman  holding 
fellowships  from  the  Ecuadorean  govern¬ 
ment  have  recently  arrived  in  the  United 
States  to  study  pedagogy  and  kindergar¬ 
tens,  respectively. 

Historical  monuments  in  Panama 

A  Board  for  the  Preservation  and  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Historical  Monuments  has  been 
created  in  Panama,  in  connection  with  the 
tourist  section  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Commerce  and  Industry.  This  board  will 
also  have  charge  of  editing  a  historical 
guide  and  of  publishing  a  tourist  map  of 
the  Republic. 

New  air  services  in  South  America 

Passenger  service  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  via  .\sunci6n,  Para¬ 
guay,  was  inaugurated  by  Pan  American 
Airways  on  February  21,  1938.  The  en¬ 
tire  trip  is  made  in  one  day,  with  no  stops 
between  Buenos  .\ires  and  .Asuncion  but 
stops  at  Iguassu,  Curityba,  and  Sao  Paulo 
in  Brazil.  This  route  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  visitor  with  limited  time  to  visit  the 
great  Iguassu  Falls,  wider  and  higher  than 
Niagara,  which  are  on  the  border  be¬ 
tween  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

A  new  passenger  service  between  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  and  Buenos  Aires  was 
inaugurated  by  the  .\ir  Company  of  Uru¬ 
guay  on  March  12,  1938.  The  company, 
organized  in  October  1937,  uses  two  tri- 


engined  Junkers  8-passenger  seaplanes  and 
makes  two  round  trips  daily.  Flying  time 
is  1  hour. 

Highway  to  Iguazu  Falls  opened  in 
Argentina 

On  February  12,  1938,  a  dirt  road  to 
Iguazu  (in  Portuguese,  Iguassu)  Falls 
through  the  Territory  of  Misiones  was 
opened  by  the  National  Highway'  Bureau. 
The  road,  536  miles  long,  goes  from  the 
river  port  of  Posadas  to  the  falls  through 
country  rich  in  tropical  vegetation.  It  is 
expected  that  the  road  will  not  only  at¬ 
tract  many  tourists  but  also  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  virgin 
forest  through  which  it  passes. 

Brazil  promotes  fishing  industry 

The  Gov'ernment  of  Brazil  is  to  promote 
the  fishing  industry  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  three  fishery  schools,  two  experi¬ 
mental  stations,  loans  to  fisheries,  training 
of  experts  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  cold  storage  warehouses.  To 
finance  this  program  it  has  established  a 
new  import  tax  of  0.300  milreis  per  kilo  on 
imported  fish  products. 

The  Argentine  fishing  industry 

In  the  17-year  period  1920-36  the  Argen¬ 
tine  production  of  fish  more  than  doubled, 
rising  from  a  total  of  22,153  tons  in  1920 
to  45,378  tons  in  1936.  Production  in 
1930  jumped  more  than  10  percent  over 
that  in  1929,  from  30,335  to  43,928  tons, 
but  decreased  in  the  three  years  following. 
The  catch  of  fresh  water  fish,  which 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  salt  water  catch  in  1920  (5,752  tons 
and  16,401  tons,  respectively),  has  in¬ 
creased  until  in  1936  it  totaled  19,900 
tons. 
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Mar  del  Plata,  the  chief  seashore  resort 
city  of  Argentina,  is  also  the  center  of  the 
deep-sea  fishing  industry.  In  1936  the 
catch  was  over  11,000  tons,  most  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  important  consuming  cities 
of  the  republic.  The  remainder  was  pre¬ 
served  or  canned;  this  aspect  of  the  fishing 
industry  is  gaining  steadily  in  importance, 
since  the  domestic  product  is  of  good 
quality  and  can  compete  advantageously 
in  price  with  the  imported. 

Exports  and  imports  of  fruit  in 
Argentina 

Exports  of  Argentine  fruit  increased  6.02 
percent  in  1937  over  those  of  1936,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  released  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Of  the  64,552,493  pounds 
of  fruit  exported  in  1937,  more  than  95 
percent  consisted  of  pears  (28,618,059 
pounds),  grapes  (19,679,889  pounds), 
apples  (15,425,274  pounds),  and  grape¬ 
fruit  (1,635,000  pounds).  The  leading 
customer  in  1937  was  Brazil,  which  im¬ 
ported  16,153,055  pounds;  the  United 
States  followed  with  14,558,102  pounds; 
then  came  England,  which  took  11,939,625 
pounds,  France,  8,191,812  pounds,  and 
Sweden,  5,801,434  pounds. 

To  insure  the  arrival  of  Argentine  fruit 
in  good  condition  in  both  national  and 
foreign  markets,  the  Division  of  Fruits  of 
the  Ministry  of  .\griculture  has  organized 
classes  in  fruit  packing  in  agricultural 
centers  in  the  Territory  of  Rio  Negro, 
where  excellent  apples  and  pears  are 
being  grown. 

Although  Argentina  has  increased  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  fruits,  it  imports  more  than  six 
times  as  much  as  it  exports.  The  imports 
for  1937  amounted  to  417,580,000  pounds, 
an  increase  of  60,141,156  pounds  over 
those  for  1936.  Of  the  imports,  287,553,597 
pounds  were  bananas,  105,326,458  pounds 
oranges,  and  8,701,234  pounds  pineapples. 


Brazil  supplied  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
fruit  imported  into  Argentina  in  1937,  or 
400,279,908  pounds.  The  other  important 
sources  were  the  United  States,  with 
6,322,01 6  pounds,  Paraguay,  with  5,61 3,065 
pounds,  and  Italy,  with  4,179,593  pounds. 

United  States  visitors  to  Cuba 

During  1937,  according  to  figures  released 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  62,344  tourists  and  116,152 
e.xcursionists  from  the  United  States  visited 
Cuba.  This  was  an  increase  of  13,900  and 
6,688,  respectively,  over  the  respective 
figures  for  1936.  The  total  for  1937  was 
the  highest  on  record. 

Latin  American  air  traffic  at  Miami 

Last  year  the  number  of  travellers  passing 
through  Miami  to  and  from  Latin  America 
by  air  increased  by  33  percent  over  1936, 
the  total  for  1937  being  47,722.  In  the 
same  period  Pan  American  Clippers  loaded 
and  unloaded  293,000  pounds  of  express  at 
Miami,  as  well  as  tons  of  mail  and  baggage. 

Cuban  labor  accident  law  amended 

On  or  before  July  25,  1938,  Cuban  em¬ 
ployers  must  install  new  safety  appliances 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  Labor  Acci¬ 
dents  Act.  Replacing  the  “Catalogue  of 
Appliances  for  the  Prevention  of  Labor 
Accidents,”  drafted  in  1917,  which  up  to 
the  present  had  formed  part  of  the  law,  a 
new  list  of  compulsory  safety  appliances 
has  been  prepared  by  a  technical  commis¬ 
sion  and  approved  by  the  government. 
The  new  catalogue,  published  in  the 
Gaceta  Oficial  of  January  25,  1938,  has 
seven  general  classifications:  Construction, 
mines  and  quarries,  electric  power,  indus¬ 
tries,  transportation,  maritime  labor,  and 
warehouses. 
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Summer  school  in  Uruguay 

The  first  “South  American  Summer 
School”  was  held  in  Montevideo  from  Jan¬ 
uary  10  to  February  3,  1938.  It  was  so 
called  because  all  the  South  American 
republics  were  invited  to  send  as  official 
representatives  three  professors  and  five 
students,  who  would  be  the  guests  of 
Uruguay  while  the  school  was  in  session. 
Outstanding  authorities  in  the  fields  of 
history,  art,  economics,  and  literature  who 
lectured  at  the  school  included  Drs.  Arturo 
Gimenez  Pastor  and  Leonidas  Anastasi, 
Argentina;  Prof.  Affbnso  Arines  de  Melo 
Franco  and  Dr.  Santiago  Dantas,  Brazil; 
Drs.  Eugenio  Puga  Fischer,  Olivio  .Miu- 
mada,  Srta.  Gabriela  Mistral,  and  Prof. 
Santiago  Pena  y  Lillo,  Chile;  Drs.  Jose 
Gabriel  Navarro  and  Raul  Reyes  y  Reyes, 
Ecuador;  Drs.  Raul  Sopena  Pastor,  Victor 
Saguier  Abcnte,  Hipolito  Sanchez  Quell, 
and  Enrique  Sosa,  Paraguay;  Drs.  Luis 
V'alcarcel,  Manuel  Beltroy,  and  Jose  V'a- 
lencia  Cardenas,  Peru;  and  Dr.  A.  Iturbe, 
Venezuela,  in  addition  to  over  a  score  of 
Uruguayan  teachers,  w'riters,  and  officials. 

.\t  the  opening  session,  which  was  broad¬ 
cast  by  short  wave  to  the  entire  continent. 
Dr.  Eduardo  Victor  Haedo,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Uruguay,  greeted 
the  professors  and  students  in  the  name  of 
his  government.  Brief  addresses  were 
made  by  a  professor  from  each  of  the 
foreign  delegations  and  by  Srta.  Elizabeth 
Thiess  of  Chile,  on  behalf  of  the  students. 

In  connection  with  the  summer  school, 
an  exhibition  of  Uruguayan  books  was 
held;  authors  were  urged  to  send  copies 
of  their  works  for  distribution  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  professors  and  students,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  intellectual  interchange.  Vis¬ 
its  to  schools,  industrial  plants,  government 
institutions,  and  recreational  centers  were 
arranged  throughout  the  term  for  those 
attending  the  sessions. 


The  meeting  on  January  27,  addressed 
by  three  leading  women  poets  of  South 
America,  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  Alfonsina  Storni  of  .Argentina,  and 
Gabriela  Mistral  of  Chile,  was  one  of  the 
high  lights  of  the  entire  course.  The  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Instituto  Vazquez  Acevedeo, 
where  most  of  the  summer  school  classes 
were  held,  was  thronged  by  an  enthusiastic 
audience  eager  to  participate  in  this  “feast 
of  the  spirit”,  as  it  was  called  by  the  press. 

At  the  closing  session,  at  which  Dr. 
Eduardo  de  Salterain  Herrera,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  organizing  committee,  pre¬ 
sided,  Dr.  Haedo  suggested  that,  since  the 
summer  school  had  shown  its  value  as  a 
means  of  promoting  better  understanding 
between  the  South  American  nations,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  similar  schools  to 
be  held  periodically  in  different  countries. 
Gabriela  Mistral  spoke  again  at  this  session. 

Peruvian  National  Institute  of 
Hygiene 

At  a  cost  of  598,673  soles  a  building  has 
been  erected  in  Lima  to  house  the  new 
National  Institute  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  of  Peru.  The  institute  will  engage 
in  theoretical  and  applied  scientific  re¬ 
search,  cooperate  with  other  technical 
bureaus  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
train  specialized  personnel,  inspect  food 
and  drugs,  and  prepare  serums,  vaccines 
and  other  similar  products.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Telemaco  Battistini, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  Peruvian  and  foreign 
technicians.  The  institute  was  opened 
on  February  12,  1938,  by  President  Oscar 
R.  Benavides  and  Dr.  Rafael  Escardo, 
Minister  of  Public  Health  of  Peru. 

Educational  legislation  in  Haiti 

Two  decree-laws  issued  by  the  government 
of  Haiti  on  January  13,  1938,  continue  the 
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reorganization  of  the  educational  system 
begun  with  legislation  on  normal  and  rural 
education,  reported  in  the  April  1938  issue 
of  the  Bulletin. 

The  first  decree-law  provides  for  the 
division  of  educational  work  under  two 
classifications;  Urban  education,  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
rural  education,  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Labor.  The  Bureau  of 
Inspection  of  Rural  Schools  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Bureau  of  General  Inspection 
of  Education;  urban  schools  are  now 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Urban  Education.  The  latter  is  divided 
into  an  administrative,  a  pedagogic,  and 
an  inspection  service,  under  a  director 
general  who  controls  all  its  activities, 
drafts  courses  of  study,  plans  examina¬ 
tions,  and  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction.  An  advisory  body, 
the  Technical  Council  of  Education,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  general  inspectors  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  directors  of  urban  and  of 
rural  education,  was  also  created  by  the 
decree-law. 

The  importance  of  physical  training  was 
recognized  in  the  second  decree-law, 
making  participation  in  some  sport  obliga¬ 
tory  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
To  plan  for  and  supervise  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  a  Central  Bureau  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  has  been  established.  The  head  of 
the  bureau  will  draw  up  programs  to  be 
adopted  and  organize  lecures  and  courses 
for  the  teachers. 

School  for  women  workers  in  Bogota 

.^n  evening  school  for  young  women  em¬ 
ployees  of  shops,  factories,  beauty  parlors, 
etc.,  has  been  established  in  Bogota  under 
the  name  of  Social  Institute  of  Feminine 
Culture  (Instituto  Social  de  Cultura  Feme- 
nina).  Students  are  taught  cooking,  house¬ 
keeping,  budgeting,  the  basic  principles  of 


nutrition,  hygiene,  and  handicrafts,  and 
given  further  vocational  training.  A  li¬ 
brary  and  a  restaurant  function  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  school,  which  supplements 
the  work  of  the  Homemaking  School  al¬ 
ready  in  existence. 

Workshops  for  the  unemployed  in 
Mexico 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Mex¬ 
ico  has  announced  that  workshops  for  the 
unemployed  are  to  be  established  wherever 
a  need  for  such  service  is  felt.  \  small 
sweater  factory  in  Mexico  City  is  the  first 
to  be  organized.  In  addition  to  providing 
work  for  the  unemployed,  it  will  offer  vo¬ 
cational  training  and  domestic  science 
classes. 

National  museum  and  archives  to  be 
established  in  Ecuador 

An  Art  and  Archaeological  Museum  and 
National  Historical  Archives  are  to  be 
established  in  Ecuador,  in  accordance  with 
a  recent  executive  decree.  They  will  func¬ 
tion  under  a  board  composed  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education,  the  dean  of  the  Central 
University,  the  director  of  the  National 
.Academy  of  History,  the  director  of  the 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
director  of  the  Military  College  at  Quito. 

Chilean  educational  mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

On  January  27  a  Chilean  educational 
mission  arrived  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  different  educational 
systems  existing  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  The  mission,  composed  of  Dr. 
Luis  Galdames,  chairman,  Sr.  Oscar 
Bustos,  and  Sr.  Cesar  Bunster,  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education 
and  Fine  Arts. 
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Congress  of  Municipalities  postponed 

The  Pan  American  Congress  of  Munici¬ 
palities,  which  was  to  have  opened  on 
April  14,  1938,  has  been  postponed  until 
November  7.  The  program  of  the  con¬ 
gress  was  published  in  the  December 
1937  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Bank  of  Nicaragua 

The  President  of  Nicaragua  announced  in 
April  that  the  Directorate  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Nicaragua,  established  in  1912, 
would  be  transferred  from  New  York  to 
Managua.  At  one  time  51  percent  of  the 
stock  was  owned  by  important  banking 
groups  in  New  York,  but  the  Nicaraguan 
government  purchased  all  the  stock  of  the 
bank  in  1934.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is 
600,000  Cordovas,  surplus  400,000,  undi¬ 
vided  profit  584,000,  and  reserves  403,000. 

Motion  picture  films  lent  by  the 
Pan  American  Union 

Those  who  cannot  make  actual  journeys 
to  the  Latin  American  countries  may  still 
see  some  of  their  interesting  sights  by  means 
of  the  films  lent  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  responsible  Ijorrowers,  with  no 


other  charge  than  transportation  costs. 
In  fact,  nearly  350,000  persons  recently 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  in 
five  months.  Among  the  films  offered  for 
loan  are; 

The  Story  oj  Bananas  (2  reek):  h  story  of  the  world’s 
largest  agricultural  development. 

Rollin'  Down  to  Mexico  (2  reek):  A  trip  by  auto¬ 
mobile  over  the  new  Pan  American  Highway 
from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City. 

Native  Arts  oJ  Old  Mexico  (2  reek):  Showing  pot¬ 
tery  and  tile  making,  leather  work,  the  weaving 
of  figures  out  of  straw  and  reed,  basket  making, 
wood  turning,  etc. 

Black  Gold  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  (2  reek):  The  oil 
industry  of  Mexico,  showing  modern  methods  of 
prosp)ecting,  drilling,  refining  and  distribution. 
Where  Seas  are  Joined  (1  reel):  The  Panama  Canal, 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  achievements 
in  the  world. 

Ashore  at  the  Isthmus  (1  reel):  An  interesting  viat 
to  picturesque  Panama. 

Havana,  the  Siren  City  (1  reel):  Cuba’s  splendid 
capital,  with  its  magnificent  and  historic  build¬ 
ings  and  beautiful  parks. 

Picturesque  Guatemala  (2  reck):  A  visit  to  a  land 
of  the  Mayas,  with  views  showing  ancient  and 
modern  asp>ects  of  this  interesting  country. 

The  West  Coast  of  Mexico  (2  reek):  A  guide  to 
Mexico's  west  coast,  including  vkits  to  several 
interesting  cities. 

All  of  these  are  sound  films  except  the 
last.  Further  particulars  will  gladly  be 
given  by  the  Section  of  Motion  Pictures, 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NECROLOGY 


Roberto  ,\gutrre  Luco. — The  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School  of  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  Roberto  Aguirre  Luco,  died 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  February  22.  Dr. 
Aguirre  Luco  was  recognized  as  an  au¬ 
thority  in  medical  matters,  and  had  at¬ 
tended  many  scientific  and  social  welfare 
congresses.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 


was  also  a  member  of  the  Welfare  Board 
and  director  of  the  insane  asylum. 

Claudio  Quintin  Barrios. — The  fu¬ 
neral  of  Dr.  Claudio  Quintin  Barrios,  who 
died  in  La  Paz  at  the  age  of  73,  was  held 
in  that  city  on  February  6,  1938.  Dr. 
Barrios  distinguished  himself  in  public 
life,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  writer  on  legal 
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subjects.  In  the  first  sphere  he  served  as 
mayor  of  La  Paz,  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  secretary  of  the  Junta  de 
Gobierno,  cabinet  member,  and,  for  a 
brief  period.  President  of  Bolivia.  To 
students  in  the  law  school  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  La  Paz  he  was  an  inspiring  and 
beloved  professor,  who  taught  the  ideals 
of  his  profession  more  by  example  than  by 
precept.  As  a  member  of  the  bar,  he 
wrote  authoritative  studies  on  civil  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  Constitution,  the  penal  sys¬ 
tem  of  La  Paz,  and  other  legal  subjects. 

Jose  Alejandro  Bermudez. — Monsig¬ 
nor  Jose  Alejandro  Bermudez,  well  known 
throughout  Colombia  as  an  educator  and 
a  historian  as  well  as  a  priest,  died  in 
Bogota  on  March  28,  1938,  on  the  eve  of 
his  fifty-third  birthday.  Monsignor  Ber¬ 
mudez,  who  took  orders  in  1901,  had 
taught  philosophy  and  sociology  for  28 
years  in  the  National  University,  and  had 
been  principal  of  the  Colegio  Antonio 
Narino  since  its  establishment.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  writing  a  textbook  on  Colombian 
history,  he  had  collaborated  in  a  book  on 
canonical  law;  his  Recuerdos  de  la  iieja 
Santaje  is  a  delightful  evocation  of  Bogota's 
past. 

Lucillo  Antonio  da  Cunha  Bueno. — 
The  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  Peru,  Lucillo 
Bueno,  died  suddenly  in  Lima  on  March 
I  11,  1938,  only  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
I  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Benavides.  Sr.  Bueno  was  born  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  29,  1886,  and  after 
obtaining  his  law  degree  entered  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service.  In  1906  he  was  clerk  of  the 
Brazilian-Peruvian  Arbitration  Tribunal, 
and  in  1911,  when  he  was  attached  to  the 
Legation  in  Caracas,  he  represented  his 
government  in  an  arbitration  convention 
with  Venezuela.  In  1911  he  negotiated 
and  signed  the  protocol  for  marking  the 
Ixiundarv  between  that  countrv  and  Brazil. 
He  vas  appointed  Minister  to  Denmark 


in  1922,  to  Bolivia  in  1929,  and  to  Para¬ 
guay  in  1931.  From  1933  to  1937  he  was 
Brazilian  .■\mbassador  to  Uruguay,  and 
early  this  year  he  was  transferred  to  the 
embassy  in  Lima. 

Federico  Lleras  Acosta. — The  chief  of 
the  Colombian  delegation  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  leprosy,  to  be  held  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  died  at  the  age  of  62  in 
Marseilles  on  March  18,  1938,  en  route  to 
the  meeting.  Dr.  Lleras  Acosta  had  had 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  medi¬ 
cine.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Medicine;  chief  of  the  laboratory  for  re¬ 
search  in  leprosy,  which  he  had  founded; 
honorary  professor  of  the  Medical  School 
of  the  National  University,  in  which  he 
also  occupied  the  chair  of  bacteriology  and 
parasitology.  He  was  also  known  as  rector 
(president)  and  professor  of  the  National 
School  of  Veterinary  Studies,  founder  and 
chief  of  the  municipal  laboratory  of  Bogota, 
director  of  the  Santiago  Samper  Labora¬ 
tory,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Exact,  Physical,  and  Natural 
Sciences.  In  the  decree  issued  by  the 
government  on  his  death,  it  was  provided 
that  the  leprosy  research  laboratory  should 
henceforth  be  called  the  Federico  Lleras 
Acosta  Institute  and  that  the  government 
should  take  such  measures  as  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  recommended  to  publish  his 
studies  and  continue  his  research. 

Nicolas  Lozano. — A  former  president  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Argentina,  Dr. 
Nicolas  Lozano,  died  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
March  4,  1938.  Dr.  Lozano  was  born  in 
Salta  on  August  11,  1864,  and  took  his 
medical  degree  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1888. 
He  was  always  interested  in  the  social  as¬ 
pects  of  medicine,  and  for  this  reason 
serv'cd  on  the  medical  staffs  of  several 
beneficent  organizations.  In  1927  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  .Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  of  which  he  was  secretary  for  a  num- 
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ber  of  years.  Since  1929  he  had  served 
ably  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Regional  Asylums  and  Hospitals. 
Dr.  Lozano  was  a  member  of  many  nation¬ 
al  professional  organizations,  and  had 
represented  his  country  in  international 
congresses  abroad. 

Miguel  Mihanovtch. — On  March  6, 
1938,  Miguel  Mihanovich  of  Buenos  Aires 
died  at  Mar  del  Plata,  at  the  age  of  76. 
Sr.  Mihanovich  went  to  Argentina  from 
Dalmatia  in  1873,  and  early  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  shipping  business.  In  1888 
he  and  his  brother  Nicolas  established  in 
Bahia  Blanca  a  regular  service  with  Buenos 
Aires,  and  five  years  later  founded  the 
Compahia  de  Navegacion  Sud  Atlantica, 
operating  between  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia 
Blanca,  and  Patagones.  The  company 
grew  greatly  in  importance,  adding  many 
boats  to  southern  Brazil,  Montevideo,  and 
the  main  ports  on  the  Uruguay  and  Parana 
Rivers,  as  far  north  as  Corumba.  Sr. 
Mihanovich  was  a  generous  benefactor  of 
many  philanthropic  institutions. 

Benjamin  Franklin  de  Ramiz  Gal- 
v.AO. — The  Baron  of  Ramiz  Galvao,  a  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Brazilian  letters,  died  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  March  9,  1938,  in  his  ninety- 
second  year.  He  was  born  in  Rio  Pardo, 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  but  was  educated  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  studied  in  the 
Collegio  Pedro  1 1  and  the  Medical  School. 
His  wide  culture  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  taught,  at  various  times,  literature,  gen¬ 
eral  science,  botany,  and  Greek;  from  1882 
to  1889  he  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  the 
Princess  Imperial.  He  was  director  of  the 
National  Library  from  1870  to  1882;  it  was 
during  that  period  that  the  8-volume  Anais 


da  Biblioteca  Xacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  other  notable  works  were  published 
by  the  library.  several  different  times 
he  was  Director  General  of  Education  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  beginning  in  1899  he 
was  for  more  than  30  years  head  of  the 
.Asilo  Gonsalves  de  .\raujo.  .-Mthough  he 
refused  to  be  a  charter  member  of  the 
Brazilian  .Academy  of  Letters,  he  accepted 
his  election  to  that  organization  in  1912. 
For  25  years  he  had  been  editor  of  the  Rt~ 
vista  of  the  Institute  of  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory,  whose  centenary  will  be  celebrated 
this  year.  His  vast  bibliography,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Anuario  of  the  Academy  of 
Letters  for  1937,  covers  more  than  70  years, 
and  included  poetry,  addresses,  history, 
biography,  scientific  works,  philological 
studies,  and  other  subjects. 

Pedro  Rivas  Vicu.na. — By  the  death  of 
Pedro  Rivas  V’icuna  at  the  age  of  64,  Chile 
lost  one  of  its  most  public-spirited  citizens 
in  March.  Sr.  Rivas  Vicuna  expressed  his 
interest  in  public  affairs  first  in  journalism; 
he  wrote  for  La  Ley  and  El  jXacional,  peri¬ 
odicals  advanced  in  thought  for  their  day. 
Later  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as 
secretary  of  the  legation  in  Argentina  and 
in  Bolivia,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  diplomacy  and  politics.  For  several 
terms  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  of  which  he  was  presiding  officer 
in  1921.  In  1923  he  held  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  .\fTairs,  and  in  1925  left  for  the 
Orient,  where  he  represented  his  country 
in  China  and  Japan,  .\lthough  he  had  re¬ 
tired  some  years  ago,  he  w’as  called  by  the 
present  administration  to  accept  the  post 
of  Intendente  of  .\concagua,  but  was 
obliged  to  resign  for  reasons  of  health. 
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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resoludons  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  .American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
propiortional  to  population.  Its  affairs  arc  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


.\dministrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultured  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  exists  for  this  purjxjse.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  sfiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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